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Preface 

My   father,   James  Alexander  Collins,   Jr.,   died  April  5,    1964,   a   few  weeks 
short   of  my   fourteenth  birthday.     He  died  just   as   I  was  coming  of  age,   just   as 
my  desire  to   learn  about  him  and  his   family  was  awakening.      I  knew  only   bits  and 
pieces  of  my   father's   life,   but   I  knew  it   had  been  unusual.      In   1917,   my   father, 
his   two  sisters,   and  their  mother  had  packed  up  everything  they  owned  and 
journeyed   to  China  to  join  my  grandfather  who  had  been   there  for  two  years 
already.     The  Collins   family  made  their  home   in  China  and  remained  there  until 
1940,   when   they  were   forced  to   flee  during  the  Japanese  invasion.      While  I  knew 
this  general  information,   I  longed   for  the  details  that   would  give  me  an  affinity 
with  my  paternal  family. 

During  the   following  years  and  on   into  my  adult   life,   the  desire   to   learn 
about   my   father's   family  evolved   into  a  driving  need.     Finally,   in  the  summer  of 
1988,   I  contacted  my   father's  only   living  sister,  Helen  Collins  Ross,   and  asked 
her   if   she  would  be  willing   to  share  her   family's  experiences  of  growing  up  in 
China.     She  agreed.     So,   armed  with  some  basic  information  on  China  and  lots  of 
specific  questions,   my  quest   began. 

What   my  aunt   shared  with  me  is  contained  in  the   following  transcript. 
After  our  interviews  were  completed,   she  continued  sending  additional  information 
which  I  included   in  the  manuscript  as  "Endnotes."     What   did  I  discover?     That   my 
father  and  his  two  sisters  came  of  age   in  China;   that   for  twenty-three  years 
China  was  home  to  them,   the  only  world  they  knew;   that   even  though  they  existed 
in  the  midst   of  the  world's  oldest   living  civilization,   they  were  still  typical 
children:     attending  school,   playing  pranks,   searching   for  fun  and  adventure;   that 
my   father's   family   formed  a  deep  respect   and  admiration  for   the  Chinese  and  were 
not   there  to  convert   them,   oppress   them  or  conquer  them,   but   to  co-exist   with 
them,   as  much  as  possible. 

I  became  more  historically  enlightened  as  I  listened  to  my  aunt,   but   much 
of  what   she  conveyed  won't   be   found  in  history  books.     Her  story  relates   the 
commonplace,   day-to-day  occurrences  that   make  up  the  course  of  ordinary  lives, 
even  lives  surrounded  by  an  ancient   culture.     What   follows,   then,   are  the 
reminiscences  of  an  ordinary  family   in  an  extraordinary   land. 


Biography  of  Interviewer 

Katherine  Natalie  Collins  Montgomery  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
English  in  1973  and  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  in  1979,  both  from 
California  State  University,  Chico.  She  has  taught  basic  composition  for  CSUC's 
English  Department,  part-time,  for  several  years. 

Katherine  currently  lives  with  her  husband,  Mark,  and  her  twelve  year  old 
son,  Fred,  in  Durham,  Calif.,  a  small  agricultural  community  about  100  miles  north 
of  Sacramento.  Ordinary  People  in  an  Extraordinary  Land  represents  her  second 
oral  history  project,  and  she  is  now  working  on  her  third  which  focuses  on  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Tatayana  Collins  Lima,  a  native  Russian  born  in  1918,  one  year  after 
the  Russian  Revolution.  Mrs.  Lima  grew  up  in  post-revolutionary  Moscow  during 
Stalin's  reign.  Her  father  was  one  of  millions  who  sufferred  under  Stalin's 
tyranny.  After  marrying  an  American  diplomat,  James  A.  Collins,  she  was  finally 
allowed  to  leave  Russia  in  1944.  Katherine  hopes  to  write  a  book  chronicling 
some  of  the  events  of  her  mother's  life. 
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Narrator's  Biography 

Helen  Collins  Ross  was  born  in  Tacoma,  Washington  in  1910  to  James  Arthur 
William  Collins  and  Katherine  Alexander  Collins.  Helen  enjoyed  her  early 
childhood  in  Tacoma  with  older  sister  Katherine  (nicknamed  Kat)  and  older  brother 
James  (nicknamed  Sandy). 

In  1917  when  Helen  was  seven  years  old,  her  family  packed  up  all  their 
belongings,  sold  their  home,  and  journeyed  to  China.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  there 
two  years  already  surveying  for  railroad  construction  across  China.  The  Collins 
family  would  call  China  home  for  the  next  twenty-three  years. 

Helen  attended  six  different  schools  in  China:  four  were  American  missionary 
schols,  and  two  were  convents.  She  came  back  to  the  United  States  for  college, 
but  returned  to  Shanghai  in  1931  where  she  accepted  a  job  as  Confidential  Cable 
Clerk  with  the  American  Consulate,  a  job  she  recalls  as  "interesting." 

In  1934,  while  on  home  leave  from  the  Consulate,  Helen  married  John  Douglas 
Haynes.  They  returned  to  Tientsin  in  1934,  where  their  son  Michael  was  born 
four  years  later.  The  Japanese  invasion  of  China  forced  Helen  and  her  family  to 
evacuate  in  1940  and  they  returned  to  their  native  Tacoma.  Helen  worked  for  the 
investment  firm  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner,  and  Beane,  transferring  to  their 
Oakland  office  in  1948. 

On  May  29,  1959  Helen  married  Dudley  Tyng  Ross  and  they  resided  in  Oakland 
until  July  1969  when,  both  having  retired,  they  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  Beach, 
Florida.  June  1975  found  Helen  and  Dudley  returning  to  California  and  the  Bay 
Area  city  of  Walnut  Creek  where  they  currently  live  with  their  dog,  Pepper. 
Helen's  son,  Michael,  lives  nearby  in  Mill  Valley.  Since  returning  to  California, 
Helen  has  enjoyed  traveling  and  tries  to  find  time  to  relax,  knit,  and 
needlepoint. 
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Transcription  of  interviews  with  Mrs.  Helen  Collins  Ross  by  her  niece, 
Katherine  Natalie  Collins  Montgomery,  at  Helen's  home,  3120  Ptarmigan  Drive, 
#4,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Tape  1,  Side  A:   June  22,  1988 

KM:   (Introduction)  Today  is  Wednesday,  June  22,  1988.  I'm  in 
Walnut  Creek  in  the  home  of  my  aunt,  Helen  Collins  Ross.  I'm  asking  her  some 
questions  about  the  years  she  spent  growing  up  in  China.  I  thought  we'd 
start  with  your  childhood  and  we'll  go  from  there.  What  were  your  parents' 
names  and  when  and  where  were  they  born? 

HR:  Well,  let's  see.  Daddy  was  James  Arthur  William  Fritcher  Collins.  He 
was  born  in  Hornellsville,  New  York — it's  now  Hornell — in  November  21,  1875. 
And  Mother,  Katherine  Alexander  Collins,  was  born  in  Lake  City,  Minnesota, 
July  21,  1875. 

KM:  When  and  where  were  you  born? 

HR:  Well,  let's  see.  I  was  born  in  Tacoma,  Washington  January  7,  1910. 

KM:  And  brothers  and  sisters? 

HR:  And  Katherine  was  born  in  Lake  City,  Minnesota  August  31,  1904,  and 
Sandy — James  Alexander  Collins — was  born  in  Yakima,  Washington  March  9, 
1907. 

KM:  What  were  your  parents'  occupations? 

HR:  Daddy  had  gone  out  from  Minnesota  to  Washington  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  he  was  working  as  a  surveyor/engineer  putting  railroads  in  through  the 
Cascades.  And  Mother  was  a  housewife. 

KM:  So,  where  did  you  grow  up  in  your  early  years. 

HR:  In  Tacoma,  Washington.  And  Daddy  had  bought  a  house,  and  when  he  was 
traveling  through  the  mountains,  he  would  always  have  a  place  to  come  back 
to.  And  in  the  summers  we'd  go  up  and  camp  with  the  engineers  and  eat  in 
the  dining  tent  with  all  the  men.  It  was  quite  funny. 

KM:  What  memories  do  you  have  of  that  early  childhood?  You  just  mentioned 
one,  but  what  are  some  of  the  other  memories  you  have? 

HR:  I  really  don't  remember  too  much  about  it,  because  I  only  had  the 
neighboring  children  as  friends,  but  I  did  keep  up  with  about  two  of  the 
families  up  until  the  last  ten  years. 

KM:  You  managed  to  keep  track  of  them  all  through  the  years. 


HR:  Well,  we  always  saw  them  when  we  came  to  the  States;  and  then  when  I 
came  to  California,  two  of  the  girls  were  living  in  San  Leandro  with  their 
families. 

KM:  So  did  you  spend  some  time  with  them? 

HR:  Yes.  They'd  come  over  for  a  drink  or  something,  and  we'd  go  over  there. 

KM;  Would  you  have  a  first  memory?  You've  mentioned  these  neighbor 
children.  Do  you  remember  playing  with  them? 

HR:  Yes,  my  first  memory  that  I  really,  really  remember  is  Katherine  and 
Sandy  would  play  with  their  friends,  and  then  I'd  come  along,  and  so  they'd 
all  dive  for  a  tree  or  two  trees  or  three  trees,  and  I'd  go  right  up  behind 
them.  Then  they'd  all  go  down  and  leave  me  up,  and  I  was  so  little  at  that 
time — it's  when  I  was  maybe  four  or  five — that  I'd  have  to  wait  until  a 
passerby  came  by  and  pulled  me  down.  They  did  that  time  and  time  and  again. 
I  was  so  stupid  I  fell  for  it  every  single  time. 

KM:  Were  you  close  to  Sandy  and  Kat?  Were  you  a  close  .  .  .  ? 

HR:  Yes,  we  were,  we  always  were,  but  I  was  much  closer  to  Sandy  as  I  grew 
up  and  we  went  away  to  school,  because  we  always  went  to  the  same  boarding 
schools.  And  Kat  always  went  back  to  Shanghai  American  School. 

KM:  What  other  memories  can  you  share? 

HR:  Not  very  many  in  Tacoma. 

KM:  Anything  about  the  house  you  remember? 

HR:  Well,  I  remember  the  house.   I'll  show  you  a  picture  of  it.  And  the  dog, 
Tippy.  They  got  him  when  I  was  six  months  old  and  he  always  went 
everywhere  we  did,  did  everything.  And  he  used  to  ride  .  .  .  Mother  had  a 
Hudson  V-8  or  whatever  it  was  called,  and  he  always  rode  on  the  running 
board  right  by  her  side. 

KM:  On  the  running  board. 

HR:  On  the  running  board.  In  those  days  we  had  running  boards. 

KM:  That's  funny.  So  Tippy  was  your  dog.  All  right.  What  do  you  remember 
about  your  house? 

HR:  Well,  it  was  a  very  nice  house.  It  had  a  nice  big  basement  that  we 
played  in  when  it  was  raining,  and  Tacoma  weather  is  quite  rainy.  And 
Mother  had  her  piano.  We  were  allowed  to  bang  on  it  if  we  wanted  to. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  take  lessons? 
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HR:  Yes,  yes. 

KM:  Did  you  enjoy  those? 

HR:  Yes,  I  used  to  practice  about  four  hours  a  day. 

KM:  No  kidding.   Just  on  your  own.  Your  mom  didn't  have  to  force  you? 

HR:  No,  that  was  later  in  Tsingtao.  I  really  practiced  hard.  But  I  only 
took  lessons  in  the  States.  That's  when  I  was  six,  six  to  seven.  I  had 
about  a  year  of  lessons  before  we  went  to  China. 

KM:  Was  it  a  big  house?  Do  you  remember  it  in  your  mind's  eye  as  a  big 
house? 

HR:  Yes,  it  had  an  upstairs  and  the  bedrooms  were  all  upstairs.  Mother  and 
Daddy's  bedroom  was  in  the  front,  and  then  there  were  three  bedrooms,  and  a 
bath  and  a  half  upstairs. 

KM:  What  about  downstairs?  Did  it  have  a  parlor? 

HR:  Yes,  you  came  in  to  a  little  entry  hall  and  then  there  was  a  nice  living 
room  with  a  fireplace  and  then  there  were  sliding  doors  into  the  dining  room 
and  it  had  a  Tiffany  lamp.  And  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  living  room  was 
the  doe  that  Mother  had  shot  by  mistake,  and  Daddy  had  the  head  mounted  for 
her  and  we  took  it  to  China. 

KM:  How  did  she  shoot  that  by  mistake? 

HR:  Well,  she  thought  she  was  getting  a  deer.  You  know  you're  not  allowed, 
supposedly,  to  get  does.  She  thought  she  was  getting  a  buck  and  the  doe  got 
in  the  way.  But  she  was  a  very  good  hunter  and  she  used  to  do  a  lot  of 
hunting  with  Daddy. 

KM:  Did  you  go  to  school  in  Tacoma? 

HR:  I  only  went  for  one  year. 

KM:  Was  that  a  public  school? 

HR:  Yes,  public  school  and  Sandy  and  Katherine  went  to  the  same  school. 

KM:  What  grade  would  you  have  been? 

HR:  I  was  in  first  grade. 

KM:  First  grade.  Do  you  have  any  memories  about  being  in  the  first  grade 
or  going  to  school? 
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HR:  I  can  remember  going  to  school  and  playing.   I  liked  it  because  they 
had,  on  the  playground,  they  had  rings  and  I  used  to  do  somersaults  and 
stuff  on  the  rings.   I  thought  that  was  great  fun.  That's  about  all  I 
remember  about  that  school. 

KM:  You  don't  remember  anything  about  your  teacher  or  anything?  What 
sticks  out  most  in  your  mind  about  those  first  seven  years  of  your  life 
before  your  family  moved  to  China?  Anything  particular? 

HR:  Nothing,  except  that  they  were  very  pleasant,  and  going  up  the  mountains 
following  the  surveyors  and  things.  It  was  fun.  And  we  were  never  allowed 
to  get  far  away  from  the  camp.  And  the  three  of  us  went  for  a  walk  one  day 
and  then  we  heard  this  terrible  scream — oh  it  was  just  penetrating — and  we 
turned  heels  and  ran  back  to  the  camp  at  the  same  time  the  cook  was  running 
from  camp  to  catch  us.  It  was  a  cougar.   It  was  standing  right  up  on  the 
hillside  above  us. 

KM:   Oh  gosh. 

HR:  See,  we  didn't  live  there  too  long,  because  Daddy  went  out  to  China  in 
1915. 

KM:  OK,  so  he  went  out  in  1915.  And  then  it  was  just  your  mother  and 
Sandy  and  Kat  living  at  home. 

HR:  And  Mother  had  a  housekeeper  that  took  care  of  us  kids  when  she  had  to 
go  downtown.  She  was  a  live-in,  was  very  handy.  Can't  remember  her  name  to 
save  me. 

KM:  Did  you  enjoy  having  her? 

HR:  Yes,  she  was  fine.  I  remember  that  Mother  came  home  from  somewhere 
and  Sandy  was  in  her  room  and  he  was  pulling  her  hair  and  she  said,  "What 
are  you  doing?"  And  the  housekeeper  said,  "I  asked  him  to.  I'm  trying  to 
strenghthen  my  hair."  I  can  remember  that  plain  as  day.  I  think  I  maybe 
was  six  by  that  time. 

KM:   (Laughing)  Oh  gosh.  Did  you  miss  your  dad  when  he  went  away?  It 
sounds  like  he  might  have  been  away  quite  a  bit. 

HR:  Yes.  Yes,  he  was,  but  any  time  when  he  was  within  range,  he'd  come 
back.  And  in  those  years  we  went  up  to  Victoria  and  stayed.  We  lived  in 
Victoria  for  a  year,  year  and  a  half.  And  then  we  would  go  over  to 
Vancouver  once  in  awhile.  But  we  did  miss  him,  because  he  was  always 
around,  and  he  liked  to  drive  the  car,  and  he  loved  car  racing  and  he  had  one 
of  those  speed-thing  cars. 

KM:  A  race  car? 
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HR:  Yeah.   I've  forgotten  the  name  of  the  brand,  and  he  used  to  let  us  ride 
with  him.  One  at  a  time  could  ride  in  the  other  little  seat. 

KM:  So  he  would  take  you  riding  in  that, 

HR:  Yeah,  that  was  great  excitement. 

KM:  When  did  you  first  find  out  that  the  family  would  be  moving  to  China? 

HR:  Well,  it  was  about  two  years,  I  guess,  no,  a  year  before  his  actual  trip 
out  there.  He,  I  think,  was  getting  dissatisfied  with  being  away  from  home 
so  much.  And  he  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  going  to  South  America,  because 
they  needed  civil  engineers  down  there,  and  this  friend  of  ours  had  seen 
this  ad  in  the  Seattle  paper  and  called  Daddy  and  said,  "These  people  want  a 
civil  engineer  for  China."  So  Daddy  said,  "Well,  I'll  write  them  a  letter  and 
see."  So  he  did  and  they  called  him  and  he  went  over  to  Seattle  and  he  got 
the  job.  Then  it  was  six  or  so  months  before  he  actually  went  out. 

KM:  Now,  he  went  out  in  1915. 

HR:   1915. 

KM:     So  he  might   have  answered   this  ad  in   1913   or   '14? 

HR:  Well,  I  would  say  latter  part  of  '14  probably,  because  they  talked  over 
going  to  South  America  and  then  when  this  China  thing  came  up,  Mother  said, 
"Oh,  that  would  be  so  exciting." 

KM:     So  she  was  excited. 

HR:     She  was  all  for   it.     Yes,   she  was  very  pleased  about   it. 

KM:     Why  do  you  think  that  was?     I'm  interested  that   she  would  be  really 
excited  about   it. 

HR:     Well,   because  she,   Mother,   liked   to  travel,  and  she  liked  different 
things,   and  she  was   interested,   and  she   thought   it   only  one  chance  in  a 
lifetime,  and  let's  take  it. 

KM:     So  it  didn't   bother  her  at   all  to  pick  up  three  children  and  .   .   . 

HR:     Well,   it  did.      It  was  hard,   but  see  he  went   in   '15   and   then   in  early   '17, 
she  went  back  to  Minnesota  and  saw  her   family.     She  was  gone — I  guess  it 
was   late   '16 — and  saw  her   family.     And  while  she  was  away,   your   father  was 
in  an  accident;  and  he  was  riding  his  bicycle  and  a  big  boy   from  school  came 
along  and  said,  "You  ride  on  the  handlebars  and  I'll  ride  you,"  and  they  went 
down  this  hill  and  turned  this  corner  and  went  right   into  an  ice  wagon.     And 
Sandy  broke  his  leg  and  cut   his  ...   Oh,  he  almost   died. 

KM:     No  kidding. 
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HR:  Yeah,  he  had  a  big  scar  here,  just  missed  his  eye  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  And  he  broke  his  leg  and  several  ribs,  so  Mother  had  to  rush  back,  but 
she  was  gone  about  two  weeks  I  guess. 

KM:  And  you  three  kids  stayed  at  home. 
HR:  We  stayed  with  the  housekeeper. 

KM:  I'm  interested  in  why  your  father  went  out  early.  He  went  in  1915.  He 
just  went  on  ahead. 

HR:  He  went  ahead  because  he  didn't  know  anything  about  China,  and  he 
thought  he  ought  to  go  there  and  they  needed  him  right  away.  So  he  went, 
and  he  went  to  several  parts  of  China  that  he  didn't  go  to  later. 

KM:  Did  they  name  a  specific  place  he  would  be  stationed  or  would  he  be 
expected  to  go  different  .  .  .  ? 

HR:  No.  The  headquarters  of  the  company,  Sims-Cary  Engineering  Company, 
were  headquartered  in  Peking,  so  that  was  the  base  and  then  from  there,  he 
would  go  out  depending  on  where  they  were  surveying. 

KM:  What  exactly  was  his  job  description?  What  would  he  be  expected  to  do? 

HR:  Well,  he  had  a  crew  with  him  to  do  the  surveying,  and  they  would  mark 
off,  however  they  surveyed,  so  many  miles  a  day  or  what  have  you,  and  he 
usually  traveled  by  sedan  chair. 

KM:  Sedan  chair.  How  would  you  describe  that? 

HR:  Well,  it's  like  a  palanquin  which  is  the  dictionary  name.   It's  a  chair 
with  six  carriers,  four  carriers  at  a  time:  two  in  front  and  two  in  back,  and 
then  one  extra  each  side,  and  then  they'd  switch  off  and  just  keep  rotating. 
After  a  mile  then  they'd  switch. 

KM:  And  that's  how  he  traveled? 

HR:  And  they  traveled  that  way,  and  then  once  in  awhile  there  was  a  chance 
to  get  a  ride  on  a  horse,  and  then  by  canal  and  rivers;  and  he  went  all 
through  up  into  northern  China  up  to  the  edge  of  Tibet. 

KM:  In  those  modes  of  transportation. 

HR:  Because  there  were  no  railroads  up  through  there.  You  see,  that's  what 
he  went  out  .  .  .  His  company  went  out  to  do  the  railroads  for  the  Imperial 
govenment,  and  they'd  go  along  so  far  and  then  they'd  decide  they'd  build  a 
station.  And  the  American  company  kept  saying,  "Well,  let's  do  that  later." 
"Oh,  no,  no.  We  have  to  have  something  to  show  for  it."  So  scattered  along 
for  years  were  these  stations  and  no  tracks,  because  after  the  Empress 
Dowager  died,  that  ended  the  railroad. 
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KM:  So  for  a  long  time  they  just  had  stations. 

HR:  Just  stations.   Just  stations.  But  then  eventually  some  of  those  were 
connected  in  the  later  years,  but  not  at  that  time. 

KM:  Why  did  the  Imperial  government  seek  help  outside  of  China? 

HR:  Because  there  were  very  few  engineers.  The  only  engineers  according  to 
our  civil  engineers,  had  almost  all  gone  either  to  England  or  the  United 
States  to  school,  because  they  didn't  have  any  schools. 

KM:   For  that  .  .  . 

HR:  For  that  type  of  work. 

KM:  Then  his  employer,  we  could  say,  was  the  Imperial  government  of  China. 

HR:  Actually  yes,  and  I  have  a  couple  of  envelopes  with  the  thing  on  it  from 
the  Imperial  government.  That  was  the  main  boss  and  then  the  company 
worked  for  them,  Sims-Cary. 

KM:  Did  he  work,  then,  with  other  Americans?  When  you  talked  about  his 
crew  .  .  . 

HR:  Well,  his  crew  were  all  Chinese. 

KM:  Did  they  do  the  manual,  physical  work? 

HR:  Yes,  and  he  was  like  the  supervisor  telling  them  which  way  you're  going 
to  take  the  measurements  and  then  he  had  sort  of  a  major  domo  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it  that  gathered  everything  together  and  he  was  a  very  nice 
Chinese  man.  His  name  was  Lu  Chin  Chee,  and  they'd  arrive  in  a  village  and 
Lu  Chin  Chee  would  go  ahead  to  the  inn  and  make  the  reservations  and  take 
care  of  the  chair  coolies  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  get  them  settled. 

KM:  Did  your  dad  speak  any  Chinese? 

HR:  Yes,  he  learned  every  single  day.  He  had  lessons.  Lu  Chin  Chee  taught 
him  and  they  had  little  cards  about  two  by  two,  square  cards  with  characters 
and  things  on  them.  We  had  them  around  the  house  for  years  afterwards. 
You  opened  a  drawer  and  the  cards  would  fall  out. 

KM:   (Laughing)  There  they  were.  So  we're  talking  here  that  he  went  out  in 
1915.  You  and  Sandy  and  Kat  and  your  mother  were  still  in  Tacoma.  We've 
answered  why  you  moved  there,  and  we've  heard  you  say  that  your  mom  was 
looking  forward  to  the  move.  How  were  you  children  told,  and  what  was  your 
response? 

HR:  We  were  very  pleased. 
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KM:  You  were  excited. 

HR:  We  knew  when  they  were  talking  about  it  and  when  he  was  out  there,  and 
then  he  kept  writing  letters  and  sending  us  pictures  and  little  gifts  and 
things.  And  so  Mother  put  the  house  up  for  sale  and  it  finally  got  sold. 
Then  it  got  sold  and  so  she  decided  that  that  was  the  time  to  go,  but  by 
that  time  he  was  more  settled  in  Peking.  He  wasn't  traveling  such  long 
distances. 

KM:  You're  saying  he  was  pretty  much  settled  in  Peking  which  we  understand 
was  the  headquarters  of  his  company.  Did  you  three  kids  discuss  this  among 
yourselves  away  from  your  parents? 

HR:  No,  I  don't  recall  that  we  did  other  than  that  we  were  really  excited 
about  the  trip,  and  all  the  neighbors  were  too. 

KM:  Oh  yeah,  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  What  was  the  reaction  up  and  down 
the  street? 

HR:  They  couldn't  believe  it.  They  were  horrified,  but  they  were  so  good 
about  it.  They  were  always  nice  and  helpful  and  when  we  actually  got  going, 
got  ready  to  leave,  they  brought  over  a  huge  box  with  presents  in  it,  and 
each  one  .  .  .  There  was  one  to  be  opened  every  day  when  we  were  on  the 
boat.  It  was  either  candy  or  cookies  or  games.   It  was  really  fabulous.  And 
we  couldn't  wait  for  the  next  day  to  come,  because  there  was  something  to 
look  forward  to.  I  thought  it  was  very  thoughtful. 

KM:  Did  they  think  that  this  was  an  outlandish  thing  to  do? 

HR:  Yeah,  they  thought  Mother  was  crazy.  Three  children  and  a  dog! 

KM:  Did  Tippy  go? 

HR:  Oh  yeah.  He  walked  under  that  sedan  chair  all  over  China. 

KM:  He  could  probably  tell  some  stories.  So  the  neighbors  thought  you  were 
a  little  crazy  to  do  this.  What  did  you  envision  in  your  mind  as  a  child?  I 
know  your  father  had  sent  you  pictures,  but  what  did  you  think  you  were 
heading  into? 

HR:  Well,  we  knew  we  weren't  going  to  the  cannibals.  No,  we  just  assumed 
that  if  Daddy  liked  it,  we'd  like  it  too. 

KM:  Did  you  think  you  were  going  to  miss  your  home  or  your  school  or  your 
friends  or  any  of  that? 

HR:  I  don't  think  we  really  gave  it  a  thought.  I  think  Katherine  did,  Kat. 
KM:  She  was  older. 
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HR:  Because  she  was  older.  But  I  don't  think  Sandy  and  I  really  worried 
about  it. 

KM:  You  were  seven. 

HR:  Sandy  was  nine. 

KM:  Kat  would  have  been  how  old? 

HR:  Twelve.  There's  three  years  between  each  of  us. 

KM:  So  at  twelve,  she  might  have  been  alive  long  enough  to  establish  some 
friends. 

HR:  Yes,  she  knew  a  lot  of  people,  and  she  was  into  her  violin  and  all  that 
stuff  in  those  days,  and  I  don't  think  she  was  too  terribly  keen  on  it. 

KM:  Did  she  ever  voice  that  at  all? 

HR:  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  once  we  got  there,  why  things  worked  out  and  she 
was  really  very  happy. 

KM:  When  did  you  begin  preparing  for  the  move?  You  say  you  put  your  house 
up  for  sale,  but  maybe  think  back  on  the  steps.  I  mean  once  it  was  decided 
what  did  you  do? 

HR:  That  we  were  going? 
KM:  Yeah. 

HR:  Well,  we  kept  going  to  school  until  I  think  about  four  days  before  we 
sailed.  And  Mother  was  getting  things  packed  and  getting  out  of  the  house. 

KN:  Did  she  pack  everyone's  things  or  did  you  .  .  .  ? 
HR:  Well,  I  think  she  did. 

KM:  Was  the  move  to  China  seen  as  something  permanent  or  did  you  think 
you'd  ever  be  coming  back? 

HR:  Well,  we  knew  we'd  come  back  on  trips,  because  most  everybody  got  home 
leave  within  two  or  three  years. 

KM:  Did  you  have  any  idea,  though,  how  long  you'd  stay  with  this  job? 

HR:  Well,  I  think  Daddy  originally  thought  that  he'd  be  out  there  five  years 
or  so  anyway  to  get  all  that  surveying  and  everything  lined  up  for  the  deal; 
and  so  I  think  that  they  planned  to  stay  for  awhile,  because  Mother  took 
almost  everything  we  had  in  the  house,  beds,  and  chairs,  and  tables.  And  the 
piano. 
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KM:  You  took  the  piano. 

HR:  And  the  doe's  head,  deerhead. 

KM:  So  you  really  packed  up  everything.  You  actually  .  .  .  everything  in 
your  home.   You  kids  were  allowed  to  take  all  of  your  clothes  and  toys,  and 
special  things  that  you  had, 

HR:  Most  everything  that  we  could  get.  The  only  thing  she  didn't  take  was 
the  motor  car. 

KM:  Did  you  sell  that? 

HR:  I  guess  so.  I'm  sure  she  did. 

KM:  What  feelings  did  you  experience  as  you  packed  your  special  things  and 
got  ready  to  go? 

HR:  I  didn't  think  the  time  was  going  fast  enough. 

KM:  Really?  You  just  were  looking  forward  to  it  so  much? 

HR:  Yes. 

KM:  Any  feelings  of  apprehension  or  doubt? 

HR:  No,  didn't  seem  to  be  any  that  I  can  recall. 

KM:  You  say  that  you  traveled  to  China  on  a  ship?  Is  that  right?  What  do 
you  remember  about  the  actual  trip?  How  did  it  go?  When  you  left  Tacoma  . 


HR:  Well,  we  went  to  Seattle  to  get  the  boat  where  it  was  leaving  from,  and 
it  was  a  Japanese  ship,  the  Fushima  Maru.  And  I  think  there  were  probably 
thirty  or  forty  passengers — I  can't  remember — but  it  was  not  a  very  large 
ship.  And  the  first  thing  I  remember  is  the  first  morning  out  the  Japanese 
stewardess  came  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  it  made  me  sick,  the  smell.  And  then 
the  second  thing  was  that  they  brought  us  a  whole  lot  of  fruit,  and  Sandy 
ate  about  four  or  five  bananas  and  then  he  was  seasick.  And  after  that 
everything  went  calmly. 

KM:  Other  than  eating  the  bananas  and  drinking  the  tea  and  getting  sick, 
none  of  you  were  seasick  the  whole  time? 

HR:  No,  no,  it  was  Just  right  there  at  the  very  beginning,  and  the  dog  took 
to  it  and  the  head  purser  thought  the  dog  was  wonderful,  so  he  insisted  that 
the  dog  come  with  the  dog's  Indian  blanket  and  sleep  on  his  couch,  and  the 
dog  slept  in  the  steward's  cabin  the  whole  way  out  to  China.1 

KM:  How  long  did  it  take? 
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HR:  Three  weeks. 

KM:  Three  weeks  on  the  ship?  Did  you  ever  get  bored  at  all?  What  did  you 
kids  do? 

HR:  No,  there  was  lots  doing.  Every  day  the  captain  had  us  up  for  tea,  and 
he  wasn't  any  bigger  than  I  was  in  height,  and  we  played  Pollyanna  or 
Parcheesi. 

KM:  The  board  game. 

HR:  Yeah.   I  think  it  was  Parcheesi,  and  he'd  get  right  in  there  and  play 
with  us  and  scream  and  yell  like  we  did. 

KM:  Who  else  was  on  the  ship? 

HR:  Well,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Americans,  maybe  six  or  seven  or 
maybe  more.  And  then  there  were  quite  a  few  Japanese  and  maybe  a  Chinese 
or  two,  I  can't  remember. 

KM:  Was  this  a  regular  passenger  ship? 
HR:  Yes,  it  was  a  passenger  ship. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  spend  any  time  with  any  of  the  other  passengers  or 
remember  anything  unusual  happening? 

HR:  Yes,  well  I  know  that  I  was  very  annoyed,  because  I  was  young  and  they 
wouldn't  let  me  eat  dinner  in  the  dining  room.  I  had  to  eat  with  the 
children  in  the  children's  playroom  and  I  was  very  upset  about  that. 

KM:  Now,  did  Sandy  and  Kat  get  to  eat  in  the  .  .  .  ? 

HR:  They  got  to  eat  with  Mother  because  they  were  older. 

KM:  Oh,  I  would  have  been  annoyed  too. 

HR:  The  first  day  was  terrible.  I'm  sure  I  had  a  tantrum  or  something.  But 
after  that  I  was  real  happy,   I  didn't  have  to  get  dressed  every  night  and 
go  sit  with  all  those  old  fogies. 

KM:  All  the  boring  adults.  Did  you  make  any  friends  among  those  kids  that 
you  were  eating  with?  Did  you  mainly  just  stick  with  Sandy  and  Kat? 

HR:  No,  we  played  with  them  on  the  ship  but  once  we  arrived  there, 
everybody  went  to  whatever  town  they  were  aiming  for.  A  lot  of  the  people 
were  Just  going  to  Japan. 

KM;  On  a  visit  or  .  .  .  ? 
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HR:  Business  or  tourists  or  what  have  you. 

KM:  You  say  it  took  you  three  weeks  to  get  there.   Where  did  you  dock  or 
arrive? 

HR:  Well,  we  docked  at  Yokohama  and  Mother  decided  that  she  wanted  to  get 
to  Shanghai  in  a  big  hurry,  so  she  cancelled  the  rest  of  the  trip  on  that 
boat,  and  we  went  by  train  across  Japan  to  Nagasaki;  and  we  picked  up 
another  boat  that  was  going  to  leave  a  day  later,  and  that  got  us  into 
Shanghai  two  days  ahead  of  time,  and  Daddy  wasn't  there. 

KM:  He  was  expecting  you. 

HR:  Two  days  later. 

KM:  So,  you  were  two  days  early.  What  did  you  do? 

HR:  Well,  we  went  to  the  hotel,  the  Astor  House  Hotel, -:  and  Mother  booked  a 
room  and  she  asked,  you  know.  "No,  he  hadn't  come  yet.  He  was  coming." 
Then  we  went  in  to  our  rooms,  and  Mother  decided  we  better  have  tea,  so  we 
had  tea.  I  think  this  was  the  next  day,  and  we  were  so  thrilled.  We  learned 
a  couple  of  Chinese  words  and  thought  we  were  just  wonderful.  And  somebody 
knocked  at  the  door  and  so  we  all  said,  "Li,  Li.  Come  in."  And  the  door 
opened  and  it  was  Daddy.  And  he'd  come  early  to  get  a  shave  and  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  or  something,  and  he  went  to  sign  in  and  he  signed  right  under 
Mother. 

KM:  That  was  purely  coincidence. 

HR:  Yeah.  He  came  a  little  early,  and  Mother  came  too  early. 

KM:  Oh  my  word. 

HR:  Oh,  we  were  screaming  and  yelling  and  .  .  . 

KM:  (Laughing)  The  name  of  the  hotel  was  .  .  . 

HR:  Astor  House. 

KM:  Astor  House. 

HR:  It  was  the  big  old  hotel.  It  was  on  the  Soochow  Creek,3  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  Soochow  Creek  and  the  Whangpoo  River. 

KM:  So  he  arrived.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  date  you  arrived? 
HR:  I  think  it  was  real  early  September. 
KM:  That  would  have  been  1917? 
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HR:  Uh  hmm. 

KM:  What  was  your  first  impression?  Well,  let's  back  up  a  little  bit.  As 
you  approached  land  and  knew  you  were  finally  there  .  .  , 

HR:  We  were  so  excited,  and  we  had  to  go  up  the  Whangpoo  River  to  get  up 
to  Shanghai  and  then  we  kept  looking  down  at  the  piers.  The  boat  started 
getting  closer  and  we  could  see  Daddy  and  we  were  all  excited.  And  of 
course  he  wasn't  there,  so  Mother  just  said,  "Well,  we'll  go  to  the  hotel." 

KM:  She  really  knew  what  to  do.   I'm  getting  a  picture  of  your  mother  as 
someone  very  in  charge. 

HR:  Yes,  she  always  was.  And  there  was  no  monkey  business  with  her  either, 
no  fooling  around.  We  did  what  we  were  told. 

KM:  No  questions  asked. 
HR:  No. 

KM:  OK.   I  backed  you  up  a  little  bit.  So  when  you  got  there  what  did  you 
think?  As  you  looked  around,  what  did  you  see? 

HR:  Chinese. 
KM:  Chinese. 

HR:  Thousands  of  Chinese.  There  were  all  the  coolies  on  the  dock  to  carry 
your  luggage  and  to  start  unloading.  And  everything  in  those  days 
practically  was  done  by  hand  except  when  they  went  down  in  the  holds  of  the 
ship  to  bring  out  the  heavy,  whatever  cargo  was  they  were  carrying. 

KM:  What  did  they  wear?  What  do  you  remember  in  your  mind's  eye  seeing? 
Big  straw  hats  or  long  braids? 

HR:  Braids,  pigtails  and  a  predominance  of  blue  and  the  plain  blue  gowns, 
both  men  and  women.  The  women  wore  the  pants  with  the  shorter  jacket,  and 
the  men  wore  what  you  now  call  "banker  coats,"  a  long  coat  that's  slit  up 
each  side. 

KM:  So  your  first  impression  was  just  seeing  lots  of  Chinese.  How  did  you 
respond  to  that. 

HR:  Oh,  it  was  all  right.  It  was  very  noisy, 

KM:  Maybe  we  could  talk  about  what  you  heard,  what  you  smelled.  Do  you 
remember  any  of  those  sensations? 

HR:  Just  the  noise. 
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KM:  What  kind  of  noise?  People  noise  or  traffic  noise? 

HR:  People.  People  noise.  There  was  not  much  traffic  in  those  days.  There 
was  just  when  we  arrived  at  the  pier;  and  then  going  over  to  the  hotel, 
luckily,  was  only  maybe  a  half  a  mile. 

KM:  So  did  you  walk? 

HR:  No  we  went  in  a  taxi.  Carriage,  little  carriage  taxi. 

KM:  Not  motor  driven. 

HR:  No. 

KM:  No. 

HR:  Horse.  Horse  and  carriage. 

KM:  Horse  and  carriage  taxi  to  the  hotel.   We  have  your  father  coming  to 
the  hotel.  What  happened  after  that? 

HR:   Well  .  .  . 

KM:   (Laughing)  Did  he  ever  get  his  shave? 

HR:  Yeah,  he  got  a  shave.  He  had  to  sit  down  and  have  tea  with  us,  then  he 
got  a  shave  and  a  haircut  and  change  of  clothes.  And  he'd  been  upcountry-- 
he'd  come  right  down  from  upcountry — so  he  hadn't  had  any  of  the  luxuries  of 
hot  water  and  showers  and  all  the  rest;  so  then  we  all  went  up  for  dinner. 
We  all  got  dressed  up  in  our  best  clothes  and  went  up  to  the  dining  room 
for  dinner,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  that  night. 

KM:  And  this  is  in  Shanghai. 
HR:   Shanghai. 

KM:  Make  sure  I  have  all  this  right.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Shanghai? 
Had  your  father  found  a  house  yet? 

HR:  No,  he  just  came  down.  He  was  still  in  the  headquarters  in  Peking.  And 
so  he  and  Mother  immediately  wanted  to  get  us  in  school,  and  they  couldn't 
find  that  there  were  any  American  schools  in  Peking.  And  they  asked 
everybody  they  knew,  but  there  was  this  American  school  in  Shanghai  and  so 
they  went  out  and  talked  to  the  principal,  and  he  said  that  there  were  no 
schools.  There  was  a  British  school  in  Tientsin  and  two  British  schools  in 
Shanghai,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school.  Other  than  that  he  didn't  know 
of  any  American  schools.  So  the  family  decided  that  we  would  have  to  stay 
in  Shanghai,  and  Daddy  had  to  get  back  to  Peking  and  go  to  work. 
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KM:  Let  me  see  if  I  have  this  straight.  There  was  an  American  school  in 
Shanghai? 

HR:  Yes.  Shanghai  American  School. 

KM:  So  that  was  the  decision  to  stay. 

HR:  To  stay.  The  children  were  going  to  stay  in  Shanghai. 

KM:  So  the  family  would  stay  and  then  your  father  .  .  . 

HR:  No,  just  the  three  of  us  and  Mother  and  Daddy  went  to  Peking. 

KM:  If  they  went  to  Peking  .  .  . 

HR:  And  we  stayed  in  Shanghai. 

KM:  That  was  the  boarding  school.  All  right,  so  that  was  a  boarding  school. 
Now,  how  did  that  make  you  feel  that  you  were  going  to  be  in  boarding 
school?  I  mean,  you'd  just  arrived  in  this  .  .  . 

HR:  We  weren't  too  happy,  but  Mother  carefully  explained  that  we  had  to  go 
to  school,  so  you  had  to  go  where  the  school  was. 

KM:  So  they  departed  to  Peking. 

HR:  And  they  departed.  I  think  we'd  been  in  Shanghai  maybe  four  or  five 
days,  maybe  a  week  at  the  most,  and  then  they  went  to  Peking.  Put  us  out  in 
the  school  and  they  took  off.  And  I  think  I  was  probably  very  lonesome,  but 
luckily  Kat  was  in  the  same  building.  She  was  on  the  upper  floor — one  of 
the  upper  floors — and  I  was  on  the  floor  below  her,  so  I  saw  her  every  day. 
And  Sandy  was  over  in  the  boys'  dorm  and  he  seemed  to  get  in  pretty  well.   I 
know  because  by  the  time  it  was  time  to  leave  by  June,  because  we  couldn't 
go  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  so  we  were  there  from  September  right 
around  through  until  the  first  week  in  June. 

KM:  During  that  school  year  did  you  have  any  contact  with  your  parents? 

HR:  We  had  to  write  a  letter  every  week.  And  of  course  Mother  and  Daddy 
wrote  to  us. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  save  any  of  those  letters? 

HR:  No,  I  found  one  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  a  little  handkerchief,  but  it 
was  a  letter  that  I'd  written  to  Mother  wishing  her  happy  birthday,  and  I'd 
enclosed  a  silk  handkerchief.   I  threw  it  away, 

KM:  No,  oh  dear.  So  you  had  to  write  a  letter  home  once  a  week.  And  in 
June,  what  happened  then? 
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HR:  Well,  then  we  had  to  spend  Christmas,  so  Mother  sent  lots  of  boxes  of 
things  down.  And  there  were  about  three  missionary  children  that  couldn't 
get  home,  and  then  a  girl  that  I've  corresponded  with  ever  since,  Dorothy 
Pray — her  father  was  an  American  Consul  in  Vladivistock — and  she  had  to 
stay,  because  she  couldn't  get  up  to  Vladivistock;  so  there  was  seven  or 
eight  of  us  I  guess.  And  the  school  had  planned  something,  either  a  walking 
deal  or  going  to  the  park  or  going  down  to  the  downtown  or  doing  something 
every  day  to  keep  us  busy  at  least  a  few  hours.  And  we  really  had  quite  a 
nice  time.  And  they  made  a  special  effort  at  Christmas.  We  went  to  church; 
they  had  special  dinner,  so  we  really  were  well  taken  care  of. 

KM:  When  you  were  in  the  boarding  school  did  you  have  a  room  by  yourself 
or  did  you  have  a  roomate? 

HR:  There  were  six  in  a  room. 

KM:  Was  that  hard  for  you  to  have  to  live  with  five  other  strange  people? 

HR:  No,  it  wasn't.  This  gal,  Dorothy  Pray,  I  roomed  with  her.*  She  was  nine 
and  the  other  four  girls,  that  was  six  of  us,  and  then  the  seventh  one — I 
guess  there  were  seven  in  that  room — was  a  girl  from  Hanoi,  Nellie  Haskell. 
And  she  had  been  in  another  dorm  with  older  girls,  because  she  was 
seventeen.  And  they  moved  her  down,  because  they  thought  I  was  too  young 
to  be  there  without  some  older  person,  and  so  I  slept  next  to  her.  And  she 
tied  a  string  around  a  loose  tooth  when  we  went  to  bed  at  night,  and  I'd 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  there  was  the  tooth  hanging  on  the  string,  you 
know.  And  last  I  heard  from  her  was  last  year.  She  was  eighty-seven.  She 
lived  in  Redondo,  California,  and  Dudley  [Helen's  husband]  and  I  saw  her  when 
we  were  down  there  about  four  years  ago.  And  I've  always  kept  up  with  her 
and  she  gave  me  my  Bible  and  taught  me.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
missionary  family. 

KM:  And  she  was  from  Hanoi,  but  she  was  American. 
HR:  American. 

KM:  But  you  said  she  was  from  Hanoi.  Were  her  parents  missionaries  in 
Hanoi? 

HR:  Yes,  uh  hmmm,  and  her  brother  Percival  Haskell  and  her  sister  Julia  also; 
so  there  were  the  three  of  them  and  the  three  of  us  kids  that  couldn't  go 
home.  And  then  there  were  two  or  three  others  that  couldn't  make  it  home, 
so  it's  interesting  that  you  can  keep  in  touch  with  somebody.  And  this 
Dorothy  Pray,  I  talked  to  on  the  phone  the  other  day.  She  lives  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  She  called  me  because  she  wanted  to  ask  me  a  couple  of 
questions,  and  we  talked  for  an  hour. 

KM:  Were  the  teachers  in  school  American? 

HR:  All  American,  except  the  Chinese  teacher  that  taught  Chinese. 
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KM:  What  did  you  study? 

HR:  Well,  I  was  in  second  grade,  and  I  have  a  picture  of  that.  But  Sandy 
was,  I  guess  he  was  in  fourth  grade  or  fifth  grade,  and  (Catherine  was 
seventh  or  eighth,  something  like  that. 

KM:  So  were  the  subjects  equivalent? 

HR:  Just  the  same,  because  when  we  came  home  to  college  we  didn't  have  to 
take  entrance  exams.  That  school  and  then  later  the  other  schools  I  went  to, 
they  were  all  considered  a  very  high  caliber  school. 

KM:  And  how  long  had  the  school  been  there?  In  other  words,  why  would 
they  need  to  open  up  that  American  school? 

HR:  Well,  because  there  were  getting  to  be  more  and  more  Americans  in 
Shanghai. 

KM:  Maybe  missionary  families  or  business  people? 

HR:  No,  business.  It  originally  had  opened  ...  It  had  been  there  since,  oh 
I'd  say  maybe  ten  years,  eight  or  ten  years  anyway,  and  more  Americans  kept 
coming  out  bringing  their  children,  and  they  had  to  have  a  school,  so  there 
was  the  boarding  school.  And  then  there  were  quite  a  number  of  children 
that  came  that  lived  with  their  parents  and  came  to  the  school,  too. 

KM:  I  see,  as  a  day  school. 
HR:  As  a  day  school. 
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Tape  1,  Side  B 

KM:  We've  talked  about  you  three  kids  going  to  boarding  school  from 
September  to  June.  Your  parents  weren't  there  with  you.  How  long  was  it 
before  you  saw  your  parents  again? 

HR:  Well,  Mother  came  from  Peking  in  June,  the  first  part  of  June,  to  take 
us  back,  so  she  took  the  three  of  us  back  to  Peking,  and  we  stayed.  We  were 
living  then  in  the  Astor  House  Hotel —  no,  no,  no,  pardon  me,  the  Wagon  Lits 
Hotel'5  in  Peking — until  the  house,  the  Chinese  house  that  Sims-Gary  company  . 
.  .  They  were  refurbishing  it.  So  when  we  got  back  to  Peking,  Daddy  was 
there,  and  we  hadn't  seen  him  since  September  or  Mother  either,  for  that 
matter. 

KM:  How  did  it  feel  to  be  all  together? 

HR:  It  was  fun.   It  was  great.  We  had  the  dog. 

KM:  Tippy. 

HR:  Tippy. 

KM:  Can  you  describe  your  house?  I  know  you've  said  it  was  behind  the 
Sims-Cary  building. 

HR:  It  was  a  typical  Chinese  house,  one  floor  house,  and  it  built  around  a 
court,  completely  built  around  a  court  with  its  own  little  gate.  And  there 
was  a  small  veranda  maybe  five  feet  wide  that  went  all  the  way  around  the 
court,  and  it  was  built  up  about  five  steps  from  the  courtyard,  so  it  wasn't 
just  flush  with  the  ground.  And  it  had  tile  roof  and  it  was  red  colors,  and 
it  was  a  typical  Chinese  house  modernized:  two  baths  and  three  or  four 
bedrooms  and  a  den  and  a  huge  living  room/dining  room. 

KM:  How  was  it  furnished? 

HR:  Modern,  foreign  style. 

KM:  Foreign. 

HR:  American  style. 

KM:  American  style.  You  had  brought  all  of  your  furnishings  from  .  .  . 

HR:  Tacoma,  and  so  they  were  all  out  there,  and  they  were  put  in  the  house. 

KM:  So  this  was  then  the  first  house  .  .  . 

HR:  We  had  in  China. 
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KM:  You  had  in  China.  And  it  was  furnished  with  the  things  you'd  brought 
from  your  house  in  Tacoma.  Did  it  feel  strange  to  have  those  furnishings? 

HR:  No,  it  did  make  us  feel  right  at  home.  And  the  nice  thing  about  having 
that  wide  veranda  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  was  that  we  had  big 
Chinese  kongs  that  stood  about  three  feet  tall  and  were  two  feet  across  and 
we  had  fish  in  them,  the  typical  Chinese  fish  with  the  fantails.e  And  we'd 
go  down  to  the  market — there  was  a  marketplace,  sort  of  a  fair  marketplace 
called  the  Morrison  Street  Bazaar — and  we'd  go  there  and  pick  up  fish.7  And 
we  had  quite  a  collection  of  crickets,  and  each  one  came  in  its  little  cage 
and  of  course,  so  we  had  cricket  food,  and  bird  food  and  dog  food,  and  we 
even  had  a  cat  so  there  was  cat  food.  And  it  really  kept  us  busy,  and  then 
this  huge  compound,  I'm  sure  it  was  over  two  acres.   It  was  all  with  that 
ten  foot  wall  and  one  corner  went  up,  sloped  up,  and  there  was  a  little  tea 
house  on  it,  a  little  pagoda  tea  house  like  a  gazebo. 

KM:  This  was  on  your  .  .  . 

HR:  Still  in  one  corner  of  the  land  and  that  overlooked  a  hutung,  which  is  a 
Chinese  alley,  street.*3  And  we  used  to  go  up  there  and  lean  over  and  yell 
at  the  Chinese.  And  also  we  used  to  go  down  to  the  Morrison  Street  Bazaar 
and  we  bought  cross-bows,  typical  cross-bows,  even  like  the  ones  the  English 
used  back  in  the  fifteenth,  fourteenth  century,  and  we  got  the  little  mud 
pellets,  and  we'd  shoot  off  the  wall  and  see  if  we  could  hit.  And  of  course 
I  was  so  smart,  I  picked  up  one,  and  I  hadn't  been  able  to  hit  anything,  and 
I  decided  I'd  aim,  and  I  aimed  and  I  hit  a  Chinese  woman  in  the  pants.  And 
she  was  so  mad,  she  screamed  and  yelled  and  she  pointed  up  the  wall  and  of 
course  we  ducked,  but  the  next  thing  we  knew,  the  gendarmes  were  at  our 
front  gate,  and  they  reprimanded  us.  Of  course  we  were  punished  and  weren't 
allowed  to  go  down  to  the  Morrison  Street  Bazaar  for  a  whole  week. 

KM:  That  didn't  go  over  well. 
HR:  No. 

KM:  What  other  things  do  you  remember  doing  or  what  other  memories  do  you 
have  in  this  house? 

HR:  Well,  the  courtyard.  There  was  a  downpour,  a  summer  downpour  storm  and 
it  flooded  the  court,  and  it  was  about  at  least  six  inches  deep,  because  we 
all  went  wading,  even  the  dog.  And  I  thought  maybe  we  had,  at  one  time  we 
had  a  picture  of  it,  and  we  had  the  crickets.  We  put  little  saucers  down 
and  put  the  crickets  in  so  they  could  go  for  a  ride  in  the  water,  and  luckily 
for  Mother  it  drained  off  within  about  seven  or  eight  hours,  but  it  was 
really  a  lot  of  fun.  Everybody  was  out  wading,  having  a  good  time  in  the 
courtyard. 

KM:  Now,  your  father  was  stationed,  not  stationed  but  headquartered  in 
Peking.  You  came  home  in  June.  Was  he  able  to  be  around  much? 
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HR:  Well,  he  was  away  maybe  a  quarter  of  the  time  but  he  only  went  on 
small  trips.  If  somebody  got  in  trouble  or  couldn't  decide  how  to  do 
whatever  they  were  doing,  why  he  would  go  and  supervise  and  take  care  of 
any  problem.  Otherwise  he  was  there  the  majority  of  the  time. 

KM:  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  as  a  family? 

HR:  Well,  we  picnicked  a  lot.  And  we  went  to  the  Princess  Tombs — you  know 
I  showed  you  the  pictures  of  or  you  saw  the  pictures  of--and  that  was  our 
favorite  one  because  we  didn't  have  to  really  go  too  far.  But  we  used  to  go 
out  in  the  country  to  various  temples  and  pagodas  and  palaces  and  different 
things.  And  see,  what  else  did  we  .  .  .  ?   Well,  we  did  a  lot  of  things. 
The  Fourth  Marine  Corps  were  there  in  the  American  Embassy  grounds.  They 
had  their  own  thing,  and  they  always  invited  us  to  come  Wednesday  night  to 
the  movies,  so  we  got  to  go  to  the  movies. 

KM:  So  what  kind  of  movies  did  you  see? 

HR:  Well,  only  one  I  can  remember  was  The  Clutching  Hand.   It  was  so  wild 
and  horrible  that  I  guess  I  had  nightmares  for  weeks  over  that  one. 

KM:  Was  your  family  close? 

HR:  Yes,  very. 

KM:  You  all  got  along,  and  when  you  went  on  the  picnics  it  was  fun. 

HR:  Yeah,  we  did  a  lot  of  things  together,  and  we  used  to  go  on  our  donkey 
rides  and  we'd  ride  on  the  Peking  wall.  It  was  about  maybe  thirty  feet 
across.  You'd  go  up  a  ramp,  and  then  the  width  of  it  would  be  at  least 
thirty  feet,  and  it  was  miles  long,  because  it  went  all  the  way  around  the 
city.  And  then  it  had  the  big  gates  at  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  and 
that's  the  only  way  you  could  get  in  or  out  was  through  one  of  those  gates. 

KM:  Did  you  own  the  donkeys? 

HR:  No,  you  hired  them,  but  they  had  a  standing  call  for  I  think  at  least 
three  days  a  week,  and  the  donkey  men — each  donkey  had  the  man  so  that  he 
could  control  it  if  you  were  unable  to — and  we  would  go  out  to  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  and  ride  there;  because  in  those  days,  it  was  quite  a  small  forest 
within  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  maybe  a  hundred  trees  or 
something,  and  it  made  a  nice  place  to  play,  because  nobody  went  there 
anymore.  It  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  slowly  but  surely. 

KM:  They  weren't  keeping  it  up. 

HR:  They  weren't  keeping  any  of  the  really  beautiful  landmark  things  up 
except  the  Forbidden  City  and  that  was  even  starting  to  slip. 
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KM:     Now  when  you  went   on  these  donkey  rides,   did  you  go  as  a   family  or 
could  you  three  kids  just  go  off? 

HR:     We  would  go  off  with  the  donkey  man.      And  then  that   Lu  Chin  Chee   that   I 
told  you  about   that   was  my   father's  right   hand  man,   Daddy  had  him  take  care 
of  us  kids   instead  of  getting  us  a  amah — a  nurse — because  he   thought   we 
were  fairly  grown  and   it  would  be  easier.     And   then  Mr.   Lu  Chin  Chee  gave  us 
Chinese   lessons.     He  made  us   talk  Chinese,   and  if  we  ever  wanted  anything,  he 
said,   "All  right,   if  you  want    it,   you'll  have  to  ask  for   it,"  if  it   was   from  a 
Chinese  store  or  a  peddler,  and  he  would  make  us  do   it   and   it   was  really 
quite  helpful  in  getting   us  going  with  the   language. 

KM:     Did  you  make  any  Chinese   friends? 

HR:     Yeah,   well  not   too  many  there.     Mother's   best   friend  was   the  Princess 
Derling,  and  she  had  married  an  American  and  she  had  been  one  of  the  Empress 
Dowager's  court  ladies. 

KM:     And  she  married  an  American. 

HR:     And  she  married  an  American,   and  so  she  was  not   too  popular,   hadn't 
been     popular  the  last   couple  of  years.      And  they  had  a  son  and  they  called 
him  Sonny — nice  little  boy — and  his  donkey  man  would  come  out   and  we'd  ride 
donkeys  either   in  our  place  or  he'd  go  with  us.     We'd  all  go  up  the  wall  or 
to  some  temple  or   anywhere.      In   those  days   there  were  no  carts  around; 
there'd  be  open  squares  or  something   like  that,   that   you  could  go  to. 

KM:     So,   some  of   these  events  you've  just  described,   did   those  occur   that 
summer  you  were  home? 

HR:     Yes,   uh  hmmm. 

KM:  So  those  were  some  of  the  things  you  did  in  the  summer.  After  that, 
did  you  have  to  go  back  to  boarding  school? 

HR:  Well,  after  that  then  Daddy  was  transferred  to  Shanghai.  Sims-Gary 
decided  sometime  that  summer  or  early  fall  I  guess  it  was,  that  they  weren't 
getting  anywhere  with  the  railroad,  because  the  government  had  run  out  of 
money  and  so  they  decided  they'd  fold.  So  nearly  all  the  men,  Americans, 
that  had  been  working  there  found  jobs  in  China.   I  don't  think  maybe  more 
than  one  or  two  came  back  home. 

KM:  Hmmm,  but  for  Sims-Cary  or  for  other  .  .  .  ? 

HR:  No,  for  other,  because  Sims-Cary  closed  up  completely  and  they  went 
home,  and  so  we  were  in  that  little  house  until  early  September.  And  then 
we  were  transferred.  Daddy  was  transferred  to  Shanghai  and  we  went  down  to 
Shanghai  and  we  had  a  huge  flat  on  Jinkee  Road,  which  is  just  off  the  Bund 
in  Shanghai,  of  course  in  downtown  Shanghai.  We  had  the  top  flat  and  we 
were  there  for  about,  I  guess  about  a  year. 
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KM:  What  did  you  do  about  school  then?  Did  you  live  at  home  and  then  go 
to  school?  You  didn't  board  anymore? 

HR:  No,  and  we  went  to  a  French  convent.   Kat  and  I  went  to  a  French 
convent  and  Sandy  went  to  a  Catholic  boys',  I  guess  a  monastery.  It  was  a 
day  school  that  the  monks  did. 


KM:  Why  was  there  a  change  in  your  school? 


HR:  Well,  because  the  Shanghai  American  School  was  way  over  on  the  far  end 
of  town  and  Mother  felt  it  was  just  too  far  for  us  to  go.  So  (Catherine  and 
I  went  to  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  and  Sandy's  was  called  The  Savior's  School  for 
Boys. 

KM:   What  do  you  remember  about  that  school? 

HR:  Well,  I  remember  that  we  had  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  mass  without  breakfast,  and  every  other  day  I  fainted.  And  so 
they  finally  gave  me  a  hunk  of  bread  before  I  went.  But  it  was  interesting 
because  I  met  quite  a  few  people,  girls. 

KM:  You  would  have  been  what  grade? 

HR:  I  was  eight,  and  they  did  theirs  differently.  They  went  by  forms,  so  I 
was  probably  in  third  grade.  And  we  were  there  until  June  I  guess.  In  the 
meantime  I  got  scarlet  fever,  and  I  think  we  had  an  English  nurse  who  came 
and  took  care  of  me,  and  I  was  in  isolation  and  so  was  she  for  a  month.  And 
luckily  it  was  a  nice  big  flat,  because  we  were  tucked  off  in  one  corner,  and 
our  food  was  put  outside  the  door,  and  the  nurse  picked  it  up. 

KM:  What  do  you  remember  about  having  scarlet  fever? 

HR:  Well,  nothing  except  that  it  was  annoying,  and  I  got  it  because  Sandy 
and  I'd  gone  down  to  the  racecourse  which  is  in  the  middle  of  town,  and  we 
were  going  to  watch  the  races  from  the  street.  And  a  Chinese  peddler  came 
along  with  the  most  wonderful  looking  apples  stuck  on  a  stick,  little,  sort 
of  like  crabapples;  and  so  we  bought  them  and  ate  them,  and  he  didn't  get 
sick  but  three  or  four  days  later,  I  had  scarlet  fever;  so  Mother  was  sure 
that's  where  I  got  it.  And  she  knew  that  we  knew  better  than  to  buy 
anything  and  eat  it,  but  we  were  tempted. 

KM:  Why  was  it  not  a  good  idea  to  buy  something  off  the  street? 

HR:  Because  it  was  filthy.  China  was  terribly  dirty,  and  the  Chinese  never 
heard  of  sterilizing  anything  or  washing  anything,  and  they  still  don't  do 
too  much  of  it.  That  was  one  thing:  we  were  never  allowed  to  eat  any  fresh 
fruit  or  raw  fruits  or  vegetables,  anything  like  that.  Everything  had  to  be 
cooked. 

KM:   I  see. 
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HR:  And  the  water  had  to  be  boiled  or  sterilized  some  way  or  other. 
KM:  Even  at  home  when  .  .  . 

HR:  Oh,  you  couldn't  use  the  water  out  of  the  tap.   I  mean,  except  for 
bathing.  We  weren't  even  allowed  to  use  it  for  brushing  our  teeth.  And  so, 
you  know,  coming  from  America  where  you  could  do  everything  and  I  think 
that's  why  you  know  sometimes  we  got  carried  away  and  we'd  forget  the  rules 
of  the  country;  because  that  year,  that  spring,  Mother  had  to  come  home  to 
the  States  with  a  nurse,  because  she  had  gotten  dysentary  so  badly  that  they 
couldn't  get  her  cured,  and  so  the  nurse  brought  her  home  and  she  was  in 
Mayo's  for  a  month. 

KM:  What  year  was  that? 

HR:  That  was  1919,  I  think.  Wait  a  minute.  I  think  that  was  1919  because 
she  came  home  in  the  fall  and  we  lived  in  Shanghai.  We  had  to  get  out  of 
that  flat  because  the  man  who  owned  it  had  only  rented  it  to  us,  and  we 
went  to  the  Kalee  Hotel.51  It  was  a  big  hotel  and  it  later  became  the 
American  Consulate. 

KM:  So  you  remember  getting  scarlet  fever  that  year,  you  were  isolated  for 
a  month,  you  were  going  to  the  French  Convent.  Did  you  go  a  whole  school 
year  there? 

HR:  Yes,  except  when  I  got  the  scarlet  fever,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was 
warmish  weather,  so  I  probably  got  that  probably  in  April  or  something,  but 
I  did  go  to  school  there. 

KM:  And  you  finished  out  the  school  year  and  then  it  was  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  summer  again,  and  what  did  you  do  then? 

HR:  Well,  Mother'd  gone  home  in  May  or  June — I've  forgotten  which — and  Daddy 
was  being  transferred  to  Hankow  and  so  Daddy  arranged  for  the  three  of  us 
to  go  up  to  Kuling  which  is  in  the — I've  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
mountains — anyway  they're  above  Kuikiang  which  is  on  the  Yangtze  River.  And 
it's  a  summer  resort  up  in  the  mountains,  and  it  had  a  small  American  school, 
and  a  large  missionary  group  of  people  came  and  spent  their  summers  there. 
And  he  arranged  for  us  to  stay  with  this  maiden  lady  that  had  her  own 
home.10  She  was  a  Baptist  missionary — I  can't  remember  her  name — and  we 
stayed  with  her  all  summer.  And  we  went  up  there  on  the  boat  with  Lu  Chin 
Chee,  [he]  took  us  up  there,  and  we  had  to  get  off  the  boat — it  was  one  of 
the  lumber  company  boats  because  that's  when  he  went  with  the  lumber 
company — and  we  had  to  get  off  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Yangtze  River 
into  this  little  sampan,  climb  down  the  ladder  with  our  paraphernalia, 
luggage  and  what-not.  And  then  we  were  rowed  ashore  and  there  was  an  inn, 
a  Chinese  inn  that  missionaries  stayed  in,  so  we  thought  everything  was 
going  to  be  fine.  We  went  into  our  bedroom  and  there  were  beds  and  a 
couple  of  chairs,  but  there  was  no  mattresses,  sheets,  or  blankets  or 
anything.  And  of  course  we  hadn't  come  equipped  for  that,  so  we  slept  that 
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night  on  the  springs  of  these  beds;  and  we  hadn't  brought  our  food,  so  we 
had  to  eat  Chinese  food.  Well,  it  was  all  right  with  us.  And  the  next  day, 
Mr.  Lu  Chin  Chee  took  us  up  to  Ruling.  We  went  by  chair. 

KM:  By  the  sedan  chair. 

HR:  Sedan  chair.  Each  one  had  a  chair  and  we  got  to  this  lady's  home,  and 
so  then  he  [Lu  Chin  Chee]  went  back.  And  when  the  ship  went  on  up  to 
Hankow  and  when  it  came  back,  then  he  went  down  and  he  caught  it  and  went 
back  to  Shanghai  to  Daddy;  and  he  was  around  for  quite  a  few  years. 

KM:  Now,  you  mentioned  that  your  father  was  now  with  a  lumber  company. 
HR:  Yes,  China  Import-Export  Lumber  Company. 
KM:  And  what  was  his  job  there? 

HR:  Well,  he  was  learning  in  that  time  in  Shanghai,  because  that  was  the 
head  office,  and  then  they  sent  him  up  to  Hankow  to  run  that  office  for 
about  six  months,  was  while  Mother  was  in  the  States. 

KM:  Was  this  an  American  company  or  a  Chinese  company? 
HR:  No,  British. 
KM:  British. 

HR:  Sir  Victor  Sassoon  was  chairman  of  the  board,  but  the  manager,  the  big 
boss  in  Shanghai  was  an  American.  Now,  where  are  we? 

KM:  Well,  we're  doing  fine.  I  wanted  to  get  down  that  he  had  changed  from 
the  surveying  to  this.  Also,  somewhere  along  the  line  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  the  missionaries.  I  know  you  just  said  you  stayed  at  a  missionary's 
home.  Were  there  a  lot  of  missionaries  in  China? 

HR:  Oh  yeah.  There  were  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and 
then  there  was  the  China-England  Mission  and  that  was  British  missionary, 
and  then  there  were  lots  of  French  priests  and  French  nuns.  The  nuns  had 
their  convents  scattered  around.  There  were  two  in  Shanghai:  Dubielle  and 
Ziccawei.  And  then  the  monks  had  their  various  ones  [French  missions  and 
schools]  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

KM:  And  their  goal  was  to  convert  the  Chinese  to  Christianity. 

HR:  And  Daddy  said  that  if  it  hadn't-  been  for  the  French  priests  he'd  have 
gone  crazy  in  some  of  his  trips  up  into  inner  and  outer  Mongolia  and  all 
those  places,  far-out  places  that  he  went,  because  there  was  nobody  to  speak 
English  to.  And  every  time  he  arrived  at  a  town  that  had  a  monastery  or 
missions  and  schools,  he  was  always  invited  to  come  and  stay  there,  and  it 
was  great  for  him  because  he  found  somebody  to  talk  to.  It  was  quite  a 
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lifesaver  for  him  to  run  into  foreigners  that  would  have  him  in.  Probably 
the  missionaries  would  have,  had  they  known,  but  some  way  or  other  Daddy  had 
met  some  Bishop  or  something  enroute,  and  he'd  told  him  about  the  different 
places  he'd  always  be  welcome. 

KM:  So  you  stayed  then,  that  summer,  with  the  Baptist  missionary.  What  do 
you  remember  about  staying  there.  Now,  all  three  of  you  kids  were  there. 

HR:  Well,  we  had  to  mind  our  P.'s  and  Q.'s.  She  was  very  strict.  We  had  to 
have  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  and  she  was  very  nice;  and  I  learned  to 
swim  up  there.  There  was  a  little  creek  that  ran  down  the  middle  of  the 
valley  and  there  was  sort  of  a  pond  and  I  learned  to  swim  in  the  pond.  We 
did  a  lot  of  walking.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  movie  or  a  dance-hall  or 
anything  like  that  or  a  restaurant — one  tiny  Chinese  restaurant — so  we  were 
really  out  in  the  wilds  of  Kuling.  It  later  became  very  popular  and  they  did 
put  in  restaurants  and  it  had  a  hotel,  but  in  the  early  days  .  .  . 

KM:  So  you  just  made  your  own  fun. 

HR:  So  then  Sandy  and  I  stayed  there  and  went  to  Kuling-American  School. 

KM:  You  stayed  there. 

HR:  We  stayed  there  until  the  next  summer  and  Katherine  went  back  to 
Shanghai-American  School. 

KM:  Why  did  you  decide  to  stay? 

HR:  Well,  because  Daddy  was  in  Hankow  then,  and  Mother  was  still  home 
[United  States]  and  so  we  stayed  there  until  I  think  it  was  in  June.  By  that 
time,  Daddy  had  been  transferred  to  Tsingtao,  and  Mother 'd  come  back  from 
the  States,  and  so  Sandy  and  I  went  down  to  Shanghai  and  met  Kat,  and  I 
think  Mother  was  there.  I  think  Mother'd  come  down  from  Tsingtao  and  then 
she  took  us  all  back  to  Tsingtao. 

KM:  Which  meant  you  packed  up  all  your  things  again. 

HR:  Again.  And  by  that  time  all  of  the  family  furniture,  etcetera,  had  come 
down  from  Peking  and  it  was  in  the  house. 

KM:  Do  you  remember  what  year  you  moved  to  Tsingtao? 

HR:  It  was  1919  and  I  could  at  one  time  remember  the  date.  I  would  say  it 
was  June  that  we  got  there.  And  it  was  just  after  the  Germans  had  turned 
over  the  city  to  the  Japanese.  And  so  there  was  a  little  tension  at  the 
time,  about  how  the  Japanese  were  going  to  run  the  city. 

KM:  If  I'm  thinking  of  my  dates  correctly  you  were  there  during  the  last 
part  .  .  .  No,  World  War  I  would  have  been  over. 
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HR:  Ended.   It  was  over  in,  wasn't  it  late  in  1918  or  early  1919? 

KM:  That's  what  I  was  thinking.  Do  you  remember  any  repercussions  of  the 
first  World  War  in  China? 

HR:  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  at  that  time  except  that  Daddy  was 
so  mad  that  he'd  been  so  far  up  country  that  he  couldn't  enlist.  He  was 
furious.  It  really  didn't  strike  us  because  we  were  going  to  the  convent 
there  and  apparently  they  just  didn't  mention  the  war  as  I  recall. 

KM:  So  when  you  moved  to  Tsingtao  did  you  move  to  another  home? 

HR:  Well,  Daddy  had  found  a  small  house  that  he  just  rented  and  he  was 
still  looking  around,  so  that  was,  say,  in  June  and  then  we  went  back  to 
Shanghai-American  School,  the  three  of  us  again,  that  fall. 

KM:  Boarding. 

HR:  To  board  again  and  then  Daddy  found  a  large  house,  the  one  that  we 
lived  in  until  we  left  Tsingtao.  You  saw  the  picture  of  it.   It  was  on  about 
two  acres,  acre  and  a  half  or  so;  and  it  was  a  German-style  house,  stucco 
with  a  red  roof.  All  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Tsingtao  had  to  be  red  tile. 

KM:   Why? 

HR:  Well,  the  Germans  built  the  city  and  it  was  very  well  fortified.  We 
used  to  play  in  the  abandoned  forts,  go  through  and  check  up  on  them. 

KM:  When  you  say  that  the  Germans  built  the  city  can  you  explain  that  a 
little  more? 

HR:  Well,  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  the  treaty  was,  but  I  think  it  was 
called  the  treaty  of  Techou  and  it  was  done  in  the  early  1900's  or  maybe  the 
late  1890's,  something  like  that.  Anyway  they,  through  this  treaty,  got  this 
piece  of  land  and  so  they  built  the  city,  and  it  had  to  be  done  according  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city,  and  so  all  the  houses  were  stucco 
with  these  tile  roofs.  It  was  very  attractive  because  it  was  on  the  water. 
It  was  a  small  port,  very  small  port,  and  when  you  would  come  in  by  ship,  it 
was  a  hilly  town,  and  you'd  see  the  hills  and  you'd  see  all,  just  the  red 
roofs,  all  the  same  color  tiles.  It  was  really  very  attractive.  And  the 
water  was  nice  and  blue,  not  like  the  Yangtze  River  which  was  completely 
brown. 

KM:  So  you  went  back  to  Shanghai. 

HR:  See,  we  went  back  to  Shanghai,  and  then  when  we  came  home  the  next 
summer  we  were  all  settled  in  this  big  house. 

KM:  Do  you  remember  a  lot  of  German  soldiers  in  the  town? 
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HR:  No,  they  had  all  been  taken  prisoner,  taken  to  Japan,  but  there  were 
lots  of  Japanese  soldiers.  And  the  town  was  beginning  to  fill  up  with 
Japanese.  There  were  lots  of  little  Japanese  shops  and  there  were  only 
about  three  German  shops  left.  Lots  of  them  were  still  closed  up  when  we 
got  there  and  they  opened  them  up  and  tried  to  sell  off  the  goods,  things 
like  that.  There  was  a  restaurant  called  Flossells,1  1  and  there  was  one 
little  cafe  that  was  German,  and  two  hotels  were  still  run  by  Germans  but 
the  Japanese  took  them  over.  Then  it  became  a  Japanese  town  and  then,  I 
think  it  was  in  '25  or  '26,  the  city  was  turned  back  to  the  Chinese.  And 
then  we  had  to  be  very  careful,  because  everybody  was  afraid  there  was 
going  to  be  a  battle  or  something  when  the  Chinese  came  in  to  take  over 
from  the  Japanese,  so  it  was  really  very  tense.  We  even  had  a  night 
watchman  that  walked  around  our  block  of  our  house  there  where  we  knew  the 
people  next  door  were  also  Americans,  and  so  he  would  go  down  the  back  road 
around,  and  around  the  front  road  all  night  long.  And  he  had  a  little  click- 
clicker —  I  don't  know  what  you'd  call  it,  sort  of  a  little  tiny  drum  about 
four  inches  around  and  with  two  little  wooden  balls — and  he  twisted  it  and 
it  would  go,  "Clink,  clink,  clink,"  and  that  was  supposed  to  scare  the 
burglars  away.  At  least  the  burglars  knew  he  was  coming  so  they  got  out  of 
the  way,  but  he  didn't  have  a  gun  or  anything,  but  he  walked  around  the 
block,  as  it  were,  all  night  long. 

KM:  Clicking  away  the  burglars. 
HR:  We  were  well  protected. 

KM:  You  were  in  Shanghai-American  School,  you  came  home  in  June  for  another 
summer  at  home,  and  it  would  have  been  1920.  What  did  you  do  that  summer 
that  you  remember  in  Tsingtao? 

HR:  Well,  we  did  a  lot  of  swimming,  lots  of  picknicking,  tennis,  and  walking. 

KM:  Now  you  three  kids  were  still  close  and  did  the  majority  of  your 
activities  together.  Is  that  accurate? 

HR:  Yes,  that's  right. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  fight  or  get  tired  of  each  other  or  did  this  situation 
bring  you  closer? 

HR:  I  don't  remember  that  we  did  much  bickering  or  fighting.  You  know,  once 
in  awhile  you  get  mad  at  the  other  one  or  something,  but  I  think  as  a  rule 
we  were  really  very  congenial;  and  by  that  time  Kat  was  getting  quite  a  bit 
older.  She  was  getting  grown  up. 

KM:  Right,  because  you  would  have  been  ten  around  this  time  making  her 
about  sixteen. 

HR:  Yeah.  And  so  she  felt  we  were  too  young  to  play  around,  but  there  were 
quite  a  few  Americans  in  Tsingtao.  The  next  door  family,  when  we  moved  to 
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the  house  that  we  lived  in  all  the  time  later,  they  had  seven  children  but 
only  three  were  home  and  there  were  three  girls. 

KM:  Do  you  remember  their  names? 

HR:  Amy,  Ethel,  and  Ann  Zimmerman.  And  the  second  year  that  we  lived  there 
we  cut  a  gate  through  our  wall  to  their  house,  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  go 
way  down  to  the  road  and  then  come  way  back.  And  we  became  very  friendly, 
and  there  was  an  American  couple  that  had  two  boys,  John  and  Terrill  Adams 
and  we  played  with  them.12  They  were  Sandy's  and  my  age,  and  they  used  to 
come  over  and  we'd  go  walking  in  the  hills  and  explore  the  valleys. 

KM:  It  was  comfortable  for  you  to  Just  go  off  and  do  these  things,  and 
there  wasn't  really  any  .  .  . 

HR:  No.  Once  the  changeover  from  the  Germans  to  the  Japanese  and  then 
later  in  '26  when  they  changed  over  to  the  Chinese,  it  was  just  that  month 
of  the  changeover  that  it  was  really  very  tense.  People  stayed  home  and 
were  very  careful  what  they  did. 

KM:  Was  it  a  safe  place — I  know  you've  just  said  it  was  politically  safe — 
but  was  it  just  a  safe  place  for  kids  in  general  to  roam  and  to  play  and 
there  wasn't  any  harm  that  could  come  to  you? 

HR:  Well,  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  children  and  they  would  go  out  of  their 
way  to  talk  to  us  and  be  nice  to  us,  and  if  they  saw  that  we  were  having 
any  trouble  some  older  man  would  come  over  and  get  everything  settled;  but  I 
don't  think  I  ever  was  frightened  except  during  the  changeover  period, 
because  someone  could  pick  up  a  gun,  you  know,  some  soldier  and  maybe  shoot 
her  by  mistake  or  something,  and  then  that  would  get  everybody  all  upset. 
Everybody  else  would  start  shooting  and  just  the  usual  wars. 

KM:  What  was  the  population  of  Tsingtao  at  that  time?  I'm  trying  to 
picture,  was  it  like  a  village? 

HR:  No,  it  was  quite  a  city.  I  think  I  would  say  maybe  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  including  all  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  There  wasn't  a  very 
large  foreign  population.  You  know,  might  have  been  twenty  Americans  and 
there  was  an  American  consulate  and  a  British  consulate  and  each  one  had  the 
staff  and  everything,  and  a  French  consulate. 

KM:  Was  it  a  port  city? 

HR:  Yes,  it  was  a  port  city,  and  they  had  quite  a  lot  of  ships  would  come 
in,  and  later  it  became  the  summer  resting  place,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  for  the  American  Navy  that  was  stationed  in  ...  Actually  they  were 
stationed  in  Manila  in  the  winter,  and  then  they  summered  in  Tsingtao  or 
Chefoo,  one  or  the  other. 

KM:  So  it  sounds  like  a  busy,  bustling  place. 
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HR:  Yeah,  it  was  a  nice,  very  nice  city,  very  clean,  done  on  the  German 
style,  you  know,  paved  streets  and  quite  modern.   It  was  only  a  very  small 
really  Chinese-Chinese  type  part  of  the  city,  but  there  were  piers  and  all 
for  that  for  ships  to  tie  up  to.13 
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Tape  2,  Side  A 

KM:  What  did  you  do  after  that  summer  was  over? 

HR:  We  went  back  to  Shanghai  American  School  as  boarders  in  September,  and 
Mother  and  Daddy  moved  into  the  new  house,  into  the  big  house  and  so  we 
just  went.  Nothing  exciting.   I  can't  remember  anything  exciting  happening. 

KM:  You  just  went  back  to  school. 

HR:  Went  back  to  school,  and  then  we  went  home  that  Christmas  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  then  back  to  school  again.  And,  see,  that  was  what, 
1920?  Or  are  we  up  to  '21? 

KM:  I'm  thinking  Christmas  would  have  been  1920. 
HR:  So  the  next  summer  would  be  '21. 

KM:   1921.   I  wanted  to  ask  you,  did  you  continue  to  celebrate  traditional, 
American  holidays? 

HR:  Uh  hmm.  All  except  Admission  Day  and  things  like  that.  We  always  had  a 
picnic  on  Fourth  of  July  and  always  Christmas  and  Easter. 

KM:  Did  you  have  a  Christmas  tree? 

HR:  Oh  yes. 

KM:  And  you  were  able  to  get  one  there  and  decorate  it? 

HR:  Oh  yes.  Especially  in  Tsingtao,  because  the  Germans  had  planted  trees, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  city  and  the  countryside,  because  of  all  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  trees  they'd  planted.  It  was  very  pretty. 

KM:  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  give  and  receive  as  gifts? 

HR:  Just  the  same  things  you  get  here:  books  and  toys.  We  got  quite  a  few 
Chinese  various  toys,  like  they  have  a  special  kind  of  a  top  that  looks  like 
an  hourglass,  and  then  you  have  two  sticks  of  the  string  and  you  string  it 
around  the  middle,  and  then  you  pull,  and  you  can  just  do  all  sorts  of 
things.  It's  not  a  spinning  top  for  the  ground,  but  you  work  it  in  the  air. 
We  used  to  have  lots  of  fun  with  those.  We  flew  kites.  We'd  go  down  to  the 
beach  and  no  telephone  or  light  wires  or  electricity  or  anything.  We  could 
fly  the  kites  to  our  hearts'  content,  very  fancy  Chinese  butterflies  or 
dragons. 

KM:  And  these  were  things  that  you  could  purchase  downtown  at  the  stores? 
HR:  Yes,  Chinese  stores.   But  they  always  had  big  Christmas  parties. 
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KM:      Your   folks? 

HR:     Yeah,   and   the   foreigners.      You  know   they'd  all  get   together,   the 
Americans  or  British  or  a  mixture  of   them.     And  actually  we  celebrated  more 
British  holidays   than  we  did  American,   you  know   like  the  Queen's  birthday  and 
various   .   .   .   I've   forgotten  most   of  them  now.     Boxing  Day  was  always  a 
holiday.     That   was   the  day  after  Christmas  when  you  boxed  up  all  the  stuff 
you  didn't   want   and  exchanged,   took  it   away,   gave   it   to  somebody  else. 

KM:     Why  did  you  celebrate  British  holidays? 

HR:  Well,  because  British  were  common  all  throughout  the  Far  East.  They'd 
come  in  there  long  before  the  Americans  had,  and  they  made  themselves  very 
well  known.  They  weren't  too  popular  in  some  places. 

KM:     How   come? 

HR:  Well,  because  they  .  .  .  Well,  I  won't  say  they  used  the  Chinese,  but  they 
weren't  what  I  consider  quite  as  fair  in  salaries  and  time-off  thing  as  the 
Americans  were."1 

KM:  Now  did  the  British,  then,  own  some  businesses  there? 

HR:  They  had  big  cotton  mills,  and  quite  large  mills  and  factories  and 
things  like  that.  I  don't  quite  know;  you  know  I  was  so  young  part  of  the 
time,  that  I  can't  really  remember  exactly  what  they  did  do,  but  I  do 
remember  there  were  lots  of  cotton  mills  in  Shanghai;  and  in  Tsingtao  there 
wasn't  very  much  commercial  or  factory  work,  just  very  small  things,  but  they 
did  quite  a  bit  of  shipping  and  transporting  of  things.  You  know,  if  they 
were  going  to  go  from  the  North  to  the  South,  they  might  stop  there  and 
change  them  over  to  the  trains,  or  from  the  trains  to  the  ships  going 
various  places;  because  the  boats  coming  from  Shanghai  would  come  to 
Tsingtao  and  then  they  would  go  over  to  Japan,  first  up  to  Dairen —  Dalien 
they  call  it  now — which  is  up  into  Manchuria,  or  else  they'd  go  from  Tsingtao 
over  to  Japan;  so  it  became  quite  a  little  transferring  port.  And  it  was  on 
a  railroad  line,  a  branch  of  the  one  to  Peking,  but  the  branch  came  from 
Tsinanfu  to  us  and  that  took  a  whole  day,  from  Tsinanfu  to  Tsingtao,  so  they 
would  be  transhipping  stuff  either  by  boat  or  by  train  inside  China  or 
outside,  and  vice-versa. 

KM:  Now,  your  father  was  still  working  for  the  lumber  import-export 
company. 

HR:  Yeah,  he  worked  for  them  right  up  until  World  War  II. 
KM:  And  they  were  headquartered  in  Tsingtao. 
HR:  Shanghai. 

KM:  In  Shanghai.  So  you  contined  to  live,  though,  in  Tsingtao  until  when? 
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HR:  Until  '27,  and  that's  when  Mother  brought  me  home  to  college. 

KM:  All  right.  So  you  continued  to  live  in  Tsingtao  even  though  he  was 
headquartered  in  Shanghai. 

HR:  No,  this  was  a  branch.  There  were  several  branches.  You  see,  the  head 
office  was  in  Shanghai  and  then  there  was  Tsingtao,  and  Daddy  went  up  there 
and  started  that  branch.  And  then  there  was  a  branch  in  Tientsin,  and  Daddy 
used  to  go  up  there  and  check  on  it.  And  then  he'd  go  up  to  Dairen  or 
Mukden  and  even  up  to  Vladivistock  one  time  to  set  up  small  branches  of  the 
lumber  company.  And  then  there  was  one  in  Hong  Kong  and  one  in  Foochow, 1S 
because  Sandy  and  I  went  down  and  spent  a  Christmas  with  a  manager  and  his 
wife  and  children  in  1921,  I  guess  it  was,  or  '22,  when  Mother  and  Daddy 
came  home  to  the  States;  so  he  was  just  a  manager  of  that  one  office,  and 
then  they  used  him  as  the  go-between  for  all  the  other  offices  to  check  up 
on  how  they  were  running. 

KM:  Did  you,  when  you  were  home  in  the  summers,  still  manage  to  be  with  him 
and  do  things  with  him? 

HR:  Oh  yeah.  We  used  to  go  down  to  the  beach  for  breakfast  almost  every 
day.  We'd  go  down  for  an  early  morning  swim,  and  then  the  cook  would  bring 
breakfast  down,  and  then  Daddy'd  go  to  work,  and  then  we'd  go  and  do  what  we 
wanted  to  do.  And  it  was  when  we  went  to  Tsingtao  that  we  started  to  have 
horses.  We'd  been  there  about  maybe  two  or  three  years  and  then  I  think 
Daddy  got  the  first  horse  when  Sandy  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  And 
then  we  had  two  or  three  horses,  and  we  used  to  race  them  in  the  race;  they 
had  this  race  track.  If  the  park  was  big  enough,  then  it  would  have  a  small 
racetrack  and  race  horses.  They  had  one  in  Shanghai  and  one  in  Tientsin  and 
Tsingtao,  and  of  course  they  had  one  in  Hong  Kong.  It  seemed  to  me  that  of 
the  larger  cities,  they  all,  and  even  Hankou  had  a  little,  very  small 
racetrack.   It  was  something  to  do,  because  in  those  days,  we  had  no  radios, 
and  they  finally  did  get  a  little  radio  station  in  Shanghai  but  it  wasn't 
very  good. 

KM:  So,  how  did  you  decide  that  you  were  interested  in  horses,  or  what  made 
your  father  .  .  .  and  then  where  did  he  get  them? 

HR:  Well,  they  were  Mongolian  ponies.  They  came  out  of  outer  Mongolia,  and 
once  a  year,  a  group  of  trainers  or  so  would  go  up  there  and  pick  out  the 
horses  they  want  and  bring  them  down  by  boat.  Then  they'd  have  an  auction, 
auction  off  the  ponies.  You  didn't  know  if  you  were  getting  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one. 

KM:   (Laughing)  Until  you  raced  it  or  rode  it.  From  the  pictures,  the 
horses  look  smaller  than  normal. 

HR:  Very  small,  about  twelve  hands.  They  were  bigger  than  a  Shetland  pony, 
but  beside  a  regular  horse,  they  were  quite  small,  but  they  moved.  Nice 
riding. 
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KM:  Were  they  good  natured  horses? 

HR:  Yeah,  uh  hmram.   As  a  rule  they  were  very  .  .  .  been  well-broken  in. 

KM:  This  was  done  up  in  Mongolia,  the  breaking  in. 

HR:  Yeah.  They  had  several  good  things  on  Channel  9  about  outer  Mongolia 
if  you've  ever  happened  to  see  them.  And  the  tents,  they  call  them 
"yurts". "3  They  cart  them  on  carts,  because  they  were  actually  nomads,  and 
they  just  keep  up  with  their  flocks  of  horses.  They  just  travel  the  whole 
country  around,  and  then  they  get  back  to  where  they  started,  and  then 
there'd  be  fresh  grass  again.  You  might  try  Channel  9  sometime  and  see, 
because  they  have  some  very  good  ones  on  that  once  in  awhile.  I've  seen  at 
least  three. 

KM:  So,  your  Dad  decided  to  get  a  couple  of  horses. 

HR:  Yeah,  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  '23  or  '24  that  he  got  his  first 
horse. 

KM:  And  where  did  you  keep  these? 

HR:  Well,  at  the  racetrack  they  had  stables  and  it  was  very  ...  I  don't 
think  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  house  to  the  racetrack, 
and  we'd  walk  down.  And  we  used  to  ride,  and  we  used  to  ride  on  the  beach 
or  around  through  the  hills.  In  those  days  there  was  very  little  motorcar 
traffic,  so  you  could  go  almost  any  place  you  wanted,  except  downtown. 

KM:  Did  you  enjoy  riding? 

HR:  Uh  hmmm. 

KM:  What  kind  of  saddle  did  you  use?  Was  it  an  English  saddle? 

HR:  English  saddle.   I'd  never  seen  American.  Well,  I  had  when  I  was  real 
little,  but  I'd  forgotten  about  the  American  saddle;  but  I  always  rode  a 
small  racing  saddle. 

KM:  Now,  these  horses  that  you  rode  for  pleasure,  were  those  the  same 
horses  you  raced? 

HR:  No.  Well,  some  of  them.  We  would  train  them.  Sometimes  we  were 
allowed  to  take  them  out  on  rides  in  the  country,  and  it  depended.  In  the 
winter  they  didn't  race.  The  races  started,  say,  May  and  continued  through 
October,  so  then  in  the  winter  part  we  would  ride  them  out  in  the  country  or 
somewhere,  give  them  exercise. 

KM:  When  did  Sandy  first  start  racing  in  the  races? 

HR:  Oh,  I  think  he  was  about  seventeen. 
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KM:  So  that  would  have  been  about  '24,  1924. 

HR:  I  think  it  was  '24  or  '25,  it  seems.  And  we'd  been  riding  off  and  on 
and  then  he  knew  quite  a  few  ...  Of  course  we  knew  everybody  that  raced 
and  everybody  that  had  horses  and  everybody  that  rode,  and  so  he  got  really 
quite  interested  in  it. 

KM:  Who  comprised  the  other  jockeys  that  he  raced  with? 

HR:  Well,  there  were  several  Chinese  jockeys  and  there  were  several 
Eurasians  and  quite  a  few  British  jockeys.  I  think  Sandy  was  the  only 
American  jockey  in  Tsingtao.  And  then,  you  see,  in  the  summer  some  of  the 
jockeys  from  Shanghai  would  come  up  on  vacations  or  what  have  you,  and  then 
they'd  ride  in  the  meetings. 

KM:  Were  there  any  cash  prizes  for  winning? 

HR:  Well,  it  was  a  regular  set-up.  They  had  the  betting  booths,  first, 
second,  and  third,  just  like  they  have  here.  And  they'd  have  Sweephonors  and 
the  owner  would  get — of  the  horse  that  won — would  get  maybe  fifty-dollars 
or  something.17  I  don't  remember,  but  you  did  get  a  small  prize  for  winning. 

KM:  And  did  Sandy  win  any  races? 

HR:  He  won  all  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  winners,  but  he  didn't 
get  any  money;  but  you  see,  he  would  make  the  money  for  whoever's  horse  he 
was  riding. 

KM:  So  he  rode  for  other  people  besides  just  .  .  . 

HR:   Yeah. 

KM:  Oh,  I  see. 

HR:  Because  we  only  had  ...  I  think  the  most  horses  we  ever  had  at  one 
time  were  four. 

KM:  So  he  got  good  enough  or  was  skilled  enough  that  others  would  ask  him 
to  ride. 

HR:  Yeah,  he  was  always  booked  full.  But  the  one  thing  he  didn't  do  was 
steeplechasing,  and  they  didn't  have  many  of  them,  and  they  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  horses  falling  down  that  they  stopped  even  trying  to  have  a 
steeplechase. 

KM:  So  it  was  just  mainly  oval  flat  track.  How  did  your  mother  feel  about 
Sandy  racing?  Was  she  worried? 
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HR:  She  was  pleased  as  punch.  She  loved  to  bring  our  horses,  the  winner; 
she'd  come  in,  go  down  to  the  gate  and  lead  the  horse  through  all  the  crowd 
and  over  to  the  winning  paddock,  and  she  thought  that  was  great  fun. 

KM:  Did  he  ever  have  any  accidents,  any  falls? 

HR:  Not  that  I  remember. 

KM:  So  his  training  was  mainly  just  riding  and  .  .  . 

HR:  Picking  it  up. 

KM:  Picking  it  up. 

HR:  That's  the  way,  I  think,  the  majority  of  jockeys  ...  At  least  in 
Tsingtao  it  was  that  way.  You  start  with  having  a  horse,  and  you  start  as  a 
young  child  and  just  ride,  and  then  if  you  were  interested  enough,  then  you 
learn  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

KM:  Just  rode  in  the  races.  What  was  the  climate  like  in  Tsingtao? 

HR:  Oh  it  was  hot  summer,  cold  in  the  winter,  but  I  would  say  it  was  maybe 
like  New  York  or  Washington  State,  because  we  had  snow  and  we  had  ice- 
skating.  There  was  a  pond  near  our  house  that  had  a  little  gazebo  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  and  in  the  winter  that  froze  over  for  at  least  two 
months  or  so,  and  we'd  all  go  out  skating.  And  snow,  I  think  there  was 
usually  snow  on  the  ground,  I'd  say  maybe  thirty  days  out  of  the  year,  but 
not  maybe  consecutive  days.   It  might  snow  and  it  would  last  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  .  .  . 

KM:  So  it  almost  sounds  like  you  might  have  had  four  distinct  seasons. 

HR:  Yeah,  they  did. 

KM:  Hot  in  the  summer  .  .  . 

HR:  Of  course  we  stopped  swimming  by  October,  because  the  water  got  too 
cold;  and  I  did  go  swimming  on  April  Fool's  Day  twice,  because  somebody  dared 
me  to,  but  we  usually  never  really  started  the  swimming  until  the  end  of 
May.  And  everything  sort  of  in  the  summer  was  on  the  beach,  you  know  a 
group  down  there  and  talk  and  swim  and  enjoy  the  summer  evenings  sitting 
out  on  the  beach.  Everybody  had  a  little  beach  house  with  chairs,  folding 
table  or  something  so  you  could  eat. 

KM:  And  your  house  wasn't  very  far. 
HR:   No. 

KM:  You  mentioned  awhile  back,  Eurasians,  and  it  made  me  wonder  if  there 
was  much  intermarrying. 
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HR:     Yeah,   there  had  been  quite  a  bit. 

KM:     British  men  or  American  men  marrying  Chinese  women  and  vice  versa? 

HR:     Well,   it   was  mostly  the  English  men  or  Americans.      I   think  it   was  more 
prevalent   with   the  English,   marrying  Chinese  women.      There  weren't   as   ... 
Seems   to  me   there  very   few  American  women  married   to  Chinese.      I  only 
remember   five  in  all  the  years   I   lived  there  that   I  knew.     There  probably 
were  more  but   there  were   five   that   I  knew  quite  well. 

KM:     And  was   that   an  accepted   thing? 

HR:     Oh  yes,   they  were  accepted   in  society. 

KM:     And  their   children,   too? 

HR:     Yes.      It   depended  actually  upon  the  man's  job.      If  he  was  high  up  in  the 
company  then  you  were  accepted.      If  he  was  a  lowly  clerk  then  maybe   they 
wouldn't    be  accepted. 

HR:     Why   the  difference? 

HR:     Well,   the  Taipan  system,   the  head.     Have  you  read  Taipan? 

KM:      No. 

HR:  Well,  you  better  read  it.  You'll  learn  a  lot.  And  the  head  men  actually 
could  do  no  wrong.  But  the  only  clubs  that  I  know  of  that  didn't  allow 
Eurasians  in  was  the  British  Club  in  Shanghai,  and  they  were  terrible 
sticklers.  They  wouldn't  even  have  an  American  join  them.  But  at  the 
American  country  club  there  were  quite  a  few  could  join. 

KM:  More  democratic. 

HR:  Yeah,  I  guess  so.  Then  the  American  club  downtown  was  a  man's  club. 
They  didn't  allow  women  in. 

KM:  OK. 

HR:  And  then  there  was  the  Shanghai  Club  which  was  down  on  the  Bund. ' s  It 
was  supposed  to  have  the  longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  that  was  a  stickler. 
You  had  to  be  very  high  up  in  your  company  to  even  be  allowed  in  the  front 
door,  so  there  was  quite  a  distinct  society  of  the  big-shots.  They  sort  of 
made  the  rules  for  society,  etcetera. 

KM:  Did  your  father  belong  to  any  of  the  clubs? 

HR:  Oh  he  belonged  to  everything.  Well,  when  we  were  in  Tsingtao  there  was 
only  one  little  club,  and  the  race  club,  and  the  golf  club,  three  clubs,  so  we 
belonged  to  those  three.  19  And  then  in  Shanghai  we  belonged  to  three  race 
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clubs  and  the  jockey  club — that'd  be  four — and  the  American  club — that  was 
the  men's  club — and  Mother  belonged  to  the  American  women's  club,  and  then 
we  belonged  to  the  country  club  which  was  an  American  club,  so  we  were 
quite  clubby. 

KM:   (Laughing)  And  attended  the  functions  that  they  had? 
HR:   Yes. 

KM:  What  did  your  mother  do?  What  would  be  a  typical  day  for  her  when  you 
kids  were  at  school? 

HR:  Well,  she  was  very  active  in  Tsingtao.  In  fact,  every  place  she  was  she 
was  active  in  women's  leagues  or  something,  and  she  started  a  little  woman's 
league  in  Tsingtao.  And  at  that  time,  the  Russians  were  trying  to  get  out 
of  Russia.  You  know,  when  was  the  Czar's  revolution?  '17  or  '18? 

KM:   1917  was  the  revolution. 

HR:  Well,  and  then  they  kept  coming.  First  they'd  get  as  far  as  Vladivistock 
or  Mukden,  and  then  they'd  slowly  move  down,  and  they'd  come  through 
Tsingtao  and  then  they'd  try  and  make  enough  money  or  find  some  money  or 
something  to  do,  and  then  when  they  got  enough,  then  they'd  go  on  to 
Shanghai.  And  Mother  and  her  little  club  that  she  started — it  turned  out  I 
guess  there  were  thirty  or  forty  women  in  it — and  they  would  have  bazaars 
and  all  this  stuff  to  make  money,  and  then  they'd  help  the  poor  Russians  to 
get  on  down  to  Shanghai  and  find  jobs  there  or  else  get  them  maybe  down  as 
far  as  Hong  Kong.  But  she  was  rather  .  .  .  She  was  interested  in  helping 
people,  and  then  she  used  to  play  a  lot  of  bridge.  She  played  a  lot  of  golf; 
she  was  quite  a  good  golfer.  And  we  did  lots  of  walking,  hiking,  not  really 
pack-hiking,  but  just  walking  country  roads  and  things,  and  swimming.  She 
used  to  ride,  but  she  never  did  ride  much  in  Shanghai,  because  she  was  in  a 
very  bad  accident  and  broke  her  hip,  pelvis  bone.  That's  when  we  lived  in 
Tsingtao.  We're  almost  to  it;  it's  '25.   (Laughing) 

KM:  OK.  We  can  go  on  and  do  that.  Let's  do.  Let's  talk  about  the  accident. 

HR:  Well,  Sandy  and  I  were  on  up  to  Tungchow  [American  School]  to  school. 
That's  outside  of  Peking,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Peking,  and  it  was  a 
missionary  boarding  school.  First  year  we  went  there  I  think  was  '22,  and 
we'd  gone  there  and  Katherine  had  gone  back  to  Shanghai,  the  American  School. 
And  Mother  had  gone  down  to  Shanghai  to  do  some  shopping  and  various 
things,  and  on  her  way  back  to  the  boat — she  was  with  this  friend  of  hers 
taking  her  to  the  boat — and  a  man  drove  into  the  taxi,  an  American.  Anyway, 
Mother  had  eight  broken  ribs  and  a  broken  pelvis,  and  she  was  all  cut  up, 
and  they  rushed  her  to  the  hospital,  naturally;  and  then  I  guess  they  sort  of 
gave  her  up  as  gone,  because  suddenly,  I  don't  know  whether  Daddy  ...  I 
guess  Daddy  came  down  as  fast  as  he  could  and  then  Daddy  didn't  like  the 
doctor  or  ...  It  was  sort  of  vague,  because  we  were  so  far  away,  but 
anyway  we  got  this  doctor  that  we  had  for  years,  as  long  as  he  was  in  China, 
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Doctor  Massey,  and  he  went  in  the  hospital  and  there  was  Mother  sort  of  just 
a  mess;  and  so  he  moved  her  to  another  hospital  and  anyway  she  finally  got 
back  home.  And  she  had  her  own  nurse  for  awhile,  and  then  they  got  an  amah 
for  her,  and  she  finally  learned  to  walk  again.  And  the  next  thing,  a  year 
later,  she  was  out  playing  golf.  And  we  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
Somebody,  some  one  of  the  teachers  in  Tungchow,  read  in  the  paper  a  little 
thing  about  it,  and  so  they  asked  us,  and  we  hadn't  heard;  and  there  were  no 
telephones  or  anything.  Of  course  then  we  were  panicking.  So  then  we  wired 
Daddy  and  he  wired  us  back  that  everything  was  all  right. 

KM:  American  hospitals.  Did  they  take  her  to  American  hospitals? 

HR:  Well,  there  was  a  very  small  American  hospital,  Dr.  Perron's  hospital,--0 
and  then  there  was  a  big  British  hospital  there  in  Shanghai. 

KM;  And  is  that  where  she  went? 

HR:  I  don't  remember  which  one  she  went  to  first,  but  I  think  she  was  so 
badly  bunged  up,  I  think  that  nobody  thought  she  was  going  to  pull  through. 

KM:  So  how  did  she  get  well?  I  mean  you  had  the  doctor  .  .  . 

HR:  Well,  he  came  in,  and  then  she  was  down  in  Shanghai  for  at  least  a 
month  or  more  in  the  hospital;  and  then  they  got  a  nurse  and  she  brought  her 
home,  an  American  nurse.  She  brought  her  up  to  Tsingtao  and  stayed  there  at 
least  a  month  or  two  months  or  so.  Got  her  to  use  a  sort  of,  well,  in  those 
days  they  didn't  have  walkers,  so  Mother  was  trying  to  use  two  canes. 

KM:  Did  it  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  her? 

HR:  No,  after  the  second  year,  she  was  right  out,  going  strong.  And  she 
still  continued  to  drive  herself. 

KM:  Now  when  she  was  hit  was  she  in  a  motor-driven  taxi? 

HR:   Yes. 

KM:  She  was  in  a  motor-driven  taxi. 

HR:  Yes,  by  that  time  they  had  transferred  and  there  was  a  taxi,  like  a 
Yellow  Cab  deal. 

KM:  And  she,  then,  was  hit  by  someone.  Was  there  any  renumeration  from 
this  person  who  hit  her? 

HR:  The  man  completely  disregarded  the  whole  thing. 

KM:  Hmmm.  I  was  thinking  today  there  would  probably  be  a  huge  lawsuit. 

HR:  Oh,  today  there  would  have  been. 
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KM:   (Laughing)  OK.  We've  answered  a  lot  of  the  questions  that  I  had 
written  down.  One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  ask  was  whether  or  not  you  and 
your  family  ever  felt  any  resentment  from  the  local  Chinese  because  you  were 
American. 

HR:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  At  least  in  Tsingtao  I  know  we  didn't.  And  even 
the  rickshaw  coolies  knew  who  we  were,  because  they'd  call  us.  You  know 
when  we'd  be  out  walking,  they'd  always  say  hello,  and  they  always  knew  who 
we  were,  because  they'd  say,  "Shangtai  Shoa  Hitsza,"  which  is  "lumber 
company's  young  children."  And  all  of  them  knew  who  we  were  and  that  we 
were  Americans,  and  where  my  father  worked.  And  I  remember  in  the  beginning 
that  I  wondered,  "Now,  why  did  that  rickshaw  coolie  know  who  I  was?"  Well, 
the  word  of  mouth.  And  so  that  you'd  go  in  a  store,  and  they'd  always  know 
who  you  were  and  greet  you.  But  I  do  know  that  in  Shanghai  there  wasn't 
quite  the  same  friendly  feeling,  and  that  the  British  were  not  quite  as 
popular. 

KM:  So  the  feeling  in  Shanghai  might  have  been  more  of  a  resentment  against 
the  British.  Or  do  you  think  it  would  be  foreigners  in  general  or  British  in 
particular? 

HR:  No,  I  think  it  was  the  British  in  particular.   I  think  they  worked  the 
Chinese  very  hard  and  long  hours;  and  they  just  weren't  quite  as  popular.  Of 
course  Americans,  I  think,  have  always  been  rather  easy  going,  and  so  we 
would  overlook  a  lot  of  things  that  the  British  wouldn't.  And  I  remember 
many  times  British  used  to  say  to  me,  "You're  spoiling  the  servants.  You're 
paying  them  too  much.  You're  giving  them  rice  or  flour."  I  said,  "Well  sure, 
we  always  give  them  a  sack  of  flour  a  month  for  the  servants."  "Well,  that's 
just  spoiling  them." 

KM:  How  many  servants  did  you  have? 

HR:  Well,  in  Tsingtao  we  had  number  1  boy;  cook;  coolie;  the  gardener; 
chauffeur;  and  the  washerman;  and  the  amah;  and  then  the  learn-pigeon,  the 
number  2  boy.  He  learned  how  to  serve  at  the  table.  So,  we  usually  had 
about  eight. 

KM:  Did  they  live  in  your  home,  or  you  had  quarters  for  them? 

HR:  Well,  in  the  house  in  Tsingtao,  the  basement — was  a  huge  basement — was 
divided  into  rooms,  and  the  washerman  had  his  room  with  the  tubs  and  irons 
and  stuff  in  it.  And  then  there  was  room  for  all  the  servants,  except  the 
chauffeur,  and  he  was  over  in  a  little  building  by  the  garage. 21   And  so  he 
and  his  wife  were  there.  And  the  garderner  usually  went  home.  He'd  come 
about  six  in  the  morning  or  six-thirty  and  go  home  about  six  or  so  at  night. 

KM:  How  did  you  pay  them? 

HR:  Well,  we  paid  them  so  much  a  month  depending  on  the  work. 
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KM:  Money. 

HR:  Money. '2:?  And  then  we  always  gave  them  .  .  .   like  in  North  China,  we 
always  gave  them  flour  like  in  Peking,  and  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtao.  Then  as 
you  got  down  to  Shanghai  you  gave  them  rice.  It  would  be  a  big  twenty 
pound  sack  or  whatever  way  it  came.  And  there  would  be  for  all  the 
servants,  and  the  cook  would  cook  their  food. 

KM:  What  was  the  number  1  boy's  job? 

HR:  Well,  he  was  like  a  major  domo.  He  ran  the  house;  he  ran  the  servants. 
He  checked  with  the  cook,  and  he  checked  with  Mother  what  the  meals  were 
going  to  be,  and  Mother  would  check  with  him,  and  then  if  the  cook  couldn't 
get  whatever  it  was  she  wanted,  then  he  would  come  back  and  tell  Mother. 
And  he  did  really  like  a  housekeeper  would  do,  only  he  always  served  the 
drinks  and  served  at  the  table,  and  he  passed  everything;  and  then  number  2 
boy  would  come  along  behind  and  fill  the  water  glasses  and  take  off  the 
dishes.  Had  to  be  very  careful:  you  served  from  the  right  and  you  took  off 
from  the  left  or  whichever  way  you  do  it. 

KM:  How  did  they  learn  that? 
HR:  They're  taught  that  way. 
KM:  Who  teaches  them? 

HR:  Well,  Mother  would  teach  them,  you  see.  The  number  1  boy,  the  last  one 
we  had,  he  came  to  us  when  he  was  sixteen  from  Peking,  and  he  stayed  with 
us  until  he  left  when  the  war  broke  out.  And  Daddy  set  him  up  in  business, 
in  a  little  lumber  business  when  Daddy  left.  But  it  was  sort  of  stupid 
really  to  have  eight  servants  for  five  people. 

KM:  Well,  but  I'm  looking  at  the  list  and  each  had  his  own  job. 

HR:  Uh  hmm,  that's  right. 

KM:  You  had  a  chauffeur  which  means  you  had  a  car. 

HR:  We  had  two  cars. 

KM:  Where  did  you  buy  your  cars?  Were  they  American? 

HR:  Well,  Daddy  always  brought  a  car  back  from  the  States. 

KM:  On  a  ship. 

HR:  Uh  hmm.  And  then  there  was  the  office  car;  so  we  had  a  Ford  limousine, 
I  guess  you'd  call  it,  one  of  those  little  glass  boxed-in  things  in  Tsingtao. 
And  then  Daddy  brought  out  an  Apperson,  a  touring  car,  and  Mother  drove  that 
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all  the  time.  But  Mother  never  drove  in  Shanghai.   I  did.  Sandy  and  I  always 
did,  and  Kat. 

KM:   Was  there  an  age  limit  to  drive? 

HR:  Oh  yeah,  you  had  to  get  a  driver's  license.  Even  in  Tsingtao  you  had  to 
have  a  driver's  license.  Sixteen,  no,  I  think  it  was  twenty  in  Shanghai.  But 
the  chauffeur  could  drive  either  car,  but  he'd  always  take  Daddy  to  work  in 
the  little  limousine.   I  wish  I  had  a  picture  of  it;  it  was  the  funniest 
looking  car.   I  think  it  was  a  '22  Ford  or  maybe  it  was  a  '20. 

KM:  Where  did  you  get  your  fuel  for  these  cars? 

HR:  Oh,  there  were  all  the  oil  companies:  Standard  Oil;  Texas  Oil;  APC,  it 
was  a  British  company,  Asiatic  Petroleum,  that's  what  is  was;  and  then  there 
was  Shell,  and  they  all  shipped  their  oil  in  five  gallon  cans.  And  the 
Chinese  just  loved  those  cans  when  they  were  empty.  They  used  them  for 
everything.  They'd  cut  them  kitty-corner  and  used  them  for  dustpans.  They 
were  really  valuable  when  they  were  empty. 

KM:  Ingenius.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  your  family  was  well-off?  I  don't 
know  what  other  words  to  use,  but  .  .  . 

HR:  Yes.   I  would  think  so.  We  never  worried  about  anything. 

KM:  Didn't  worry  about  money,  felt  secure. 

HR:  Well,  we  had  our  allowance  of  a  dollar  a  month  or  a  dollar  a  week. 

KM:   (Laughing)  Never  get  rich  on  that.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money 
that  you  got?  Did  you  save  it?  Did  you  buy  things? 

HR:  Well,  we'd  buy  a  little  bit  of  candy  or  a  little  trinket  or  a  bottle  of 
perfume  when  you  had  enough  saved  up. 

KM:  Can  you  remember  something  really  special  that  you  really  wanted  or 
bought? 

HR:  Well,  I  remember  I  saved  up  money  and  I  bought  a  Japanese  coat,  a  short 
kimono,  and  I  used  it  as  a  throw  in  the  evening,  in  summer  evenings.--0  I 
still  have  it. 

KM:  Really.  You'll  have  to  show  it  to  me. 

HR:  I  even  made  green  pepper  Jelly  or  green  tomato  pickles.  This  friend  of 
ours  liked  it  very  much,  so  he  ordered  a  case  from  me  and  gave  me  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  case,  a  case  of  pickles. 

KM:  In  China? 
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HR:  Yes.  He  did  it  because  he  knew  I  was  trying  to  save,  and  he  loved 
those  green  tomato  pickles  and  we  had  a  lot  of  green  tomatoes.  The 
gardener  seemed  to  go  in  for  tomatoes,  and  so  I  made  a  whole,  you  know  one 
of  those  little  boxes,  twelve  jars  or  whatever,  and  that  gave  me  enough  with 
what  I'd  saved  to  buy  the  .  .  .  it's  black  crepe  on  the  outside  and  pale  green 
with  flowers  on  the  inside. 

KM:  Were  you  just  thrilled  when  you  got  that? 

HR:  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  wonderful.  I'd  been  saving  for  two  years  or  so. 

KM:  And  that's  the  kind  of  thing,  though,  that  your  mother  would  not  buy 
you.  I  mean,  if  you  .  .  . 

HR:  Well,  if  I  needed  a  robe  or  something  she  would,  but  .  .  . 

KM:  But  she  wasn't  .  .  .  just  because  .  .  . 

HR:  No. 

KM:  .  .  .  you  wanted  that,  she  wasn't  going  to  trot  out  and  buy  it, 

HR:  No,  I  had  to  get  it  my  way,  by  working  for  it. 

KM:  But  other  than  this  thing  you  made  and  got  the  fifteen  dollars  for,  you 
kids  didn't  hold  any  jobs  or  any  part-time  jobs  or  anything? 

HR:  You  couldn't.  There  were  none  to  be  had.  Any  jobs  that  were  available 
went  to  the  Chinese,  unless  it  was  a  secretary  or  something  like  that.  There 
weren't  any  small  jobs.  You  couldn't  work  in  a  grocery  store  or  anything. 
They  were  all  run  and  owned  by  Chinese,  so  it  made  your  life  .  .  .  You  were 
really  sort  of  on  a  top  level,  because  you  couldn't  do  the  work  we  would  do 
here. 

KM:   Right. 

HR:     And  you  certainly  couldn't   do  berry  picking  or   apple  picking  or  nut 
picking  or  any  of   those  things. 

KM:     Any  of  those  part-time  jobs   that  kids  can  do. 
HR:     Yeah,   they  just   didn't  have  them. 
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Tape  2,  Side  B 

KM:  How  would  you  describe  the  living  conditions  of  the  Chinese? 

HR:  Of  the  Chinese?  Well,  the  poverty  was  unbelievable.  They'd  go  out  on 
the  golf  course  with  a  bamboo  rake  and  rake  up  any  of  the  little  twigs  or 
hay  or  anything  to  use  for  fuel  in  their  little  stoves,  so  they  could  cook. 
They  lived  in  little  ...  in  the  fields.  If  they  were  farmers  and  not  well- 
off,  they'd  have  just  maybe  a  little  shack,  no  running  water  or  anything.   It 
was  only  in  the  cities  that  there  was  running  water  and  electricity  and 
stuff.  They  might  have  one  light-post  in  a  little  village.  That's  when  we 
first  went  out,  and  then  toward  the  end  there  was,  say,  electricity  in  nearly 
all  of  the  Chinese  homes  in  the  city,  and  then  a  few,  maybe  they'd  have  one 
light  in  the  little  shack. 

KM:  When  you  talk  about  shacks,  what  kind  of  materials  were  they  made  out 
of? 

HR:  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  a  wood  house  in  China,  and  when  I  came 
back  to  go  to  college  and  saw  the  wooden  homes  here,  I  couldn't  believe  it. 
The  Chinese  used  mud  or  blocks  with  a  mud  covering.  They'd  paint  it  a  tan 
or  mud.  And  then  some  of  the  roofs  would  be  hay  or  thatch.  Then  as  you 
had  a  little  more  money,  then  you'd  have  a  tiled  roof,  just  a  plain  grey  tile 
roof  and  a  grey  house.  But  the  poorer  you  were  .  .  .  the  poor  ones  just 
really  didn't  have  anything,  and  they'd  be  glad  to  get  one  of  our  juice  cans, 
and  they'd  bore  a  little  hole  and  put  a  little  handle  on  it  and  use  it  to 
pick  up,  to  beg  for  food  in  town,  at  a  restaurant  or  something  for  the 
leftovers.  Really,  to  me  the  poverty  was  just  horrible  and  that's  one  thing 
I  remember  of  all  the  years  there. 

KM:  Did  you,  as  young  as  you  were  at  that  time,  feel  any  guilt  over  that  or 
how  did  you  respond  to  what  you  observed? 

HR:  I  just  felt  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  and  I  couldn't  understand  why  there 
were  so  many  poor  people. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  talk  to  your  parents  about  that? 

HR:  I  don't  remember,  but  I  know  in  the  summers  it  would  be  terribly  hot, 
and  they'd  sleep  on  the  doorstep  outside  on  the  street.  And  when  it  was 
cold  weather,  sometimes  if  you  happened  to  walk  down  you'd  find  there'd  be  a 
dead  person,  and  they'd  have  frozen  to  death  or  starved  to  death. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  see  that? 

HR:  Yeah.  They  had  no  place  to  go.  So  they'd  try  and  squeeze  up  to  a 
doorway  or  something.  But  I  think  China  and  India,  the  poverty  .  .  .  Unless 
you've  been  there  and  really  seen  it,  you  just  can't  believe.  Well,  we  talk 
about  poverty  here  and  the  starving  children  and  the  welfare  that's  needed, 
nobody  ever  heard  of  that.  And  people  just  really  didn't  know  where  the 
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next  meal  was  coming  from  if  they  couldn't  get  a  job.  Now  if  you  were  a 
farmer  it  was  one  thing,  but  the  number  of  people  for  the  jobs  was 
unbelievable,  even  in  the  cities. 

KM:  Do  you  think  the  poverty  was  greater  in  the  cities  than  out  in  the 
countryside? 

HR:  Yes,  I  really  think  it  probably  was,  because  if  you  lived  in  the  country, 
there  was  always  someplace  where  you  could  find  something  to  do,  pulling 
boats  up  the  rivers  or  up  the  canals.  There  were  always  menial  jobs,  and  in 
most  cities  they  had  coolies  that  would  pull  wagons  with  lumber  piled  up  on 
it  or  things  like  that.  That's  why  things  used  to  be  or  are  so  much  cheaper 
from  China,  because  people  would  work  for  a  pittance,  just  enough  to  get 
enough  to  hold  body  and  soul  together. 

KM:  Now,  was  there  any  move  by  the  government  or  any  group  of  people,  even 
the  missionaries,  to  help  the  lot  of  the  Chinese? 

HR:  Well,  I  think  the  missionaries  tried,  but  I  don't  think  they  were  well 
received  in  some  areas,  because  here  they  were  teaching  a  new  religion  to  a 
country  that  had  had  religion  for  thousands  of  years  before  the  Americans 
ever  .  .  . 

KM:  Long  before  Christianity  was  .  .  . 

HR:  Yeah,  or  even  before  the  Americans  had  even  started  their  country.  And 
I  think  in  a  way  they  were  resented  for  some  of  that. 

KM:  The  missionaries. 

HR:  Yeah.  The  Chinese,  they  sort  of  joke  about  these  people  coming  to  teach 
us  something  and  we've  had  it  for  two  thousand  years. 

KM:  Do  you  have  any  information  or  could  you  make  a  guess  about  how 
successful  the  missionaries  were?  Were  there  Chinese  who  converted  to 
Christianity? 

HR:  Well,  they  were  what  we  always  called  "rice  Christians,"  a  lot  of  them. 
They  went  there  [to  church]  because  they  could  get  fed.  And  that  was  quite 
a  popular  name  for  them,  because  when  they  couldn't  get  fed,  then  they 
reverted  back.  But  there  probably  were  quite  a  few  that  were  Christians.   I 
don't  think  it  was  as  great  as  most  people  thought  it  was.  And  I  do  know 
that  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  they  [the  missionaries]  had  the  nerve  to  come 
out  of  South  Carolina  or  Alabama  or  somewhere  and  go  out  to  China  and  try 
and  teach  people  things  when  already  they  had  had  a  society  that  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  what  some  of  those  people  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives.   I 
thought  they  were  hypocrites.  I  got  in  a  fight  with  one  about  it  when  I  was 
a  kid.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  disgraceful. 

KM:   (Laughing)  What  did  he  say? 
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HR:  It  was  girl  and  she  was  mad,  and  so  she  took  a  swat  at  me  and  then  I 
was  hauled  into  the  principal's  office  and  I  said,  "Well,  we  were  in  an 
argument,"  and  I  said,  "I  had  to  stand  up  for  my  views."  And  I  wasn't  very 
popular  for  awhile.  It  really  .  .  .  That's  one  thing  that  hurt  about  China, 
that  there  was  so  much  poverty  and  graft  among  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the 
foreigners.  The  Chinese  warlords  and  the  landowners  and  all,  they  would  just 
be  loaded,  and  here  would  be  these  poor  people  with  nothing.   Well,  of  course 
the  Red  Cross  would  ...  it  was  quite  a  going  thing  out  there,  especially  if 
there  was  a  famine  or  a  disaster,  and  they  did  all  they  could.  And  the 
Salvation  Army  was  out  there  and  they  tried,  you  know,  they  tried  to  help. 
The  YMCA  was,  I  guess,  quite  helpful.  They  trained  various  Chinese  to  learn 
maybe  to  cook  or  to  do  office  work  or  things  like  that  to  get  them  jobs. 

KM:  Now,  the  agencies  you  just  mentioned  are  foreign  agencies,  British  or 
American.  Why,  I'm  wondering,  did  it  take  foreign  agencies  to  come  in  and 
take  care  of  this? 

HR:  Because  I  don't  think  the  Chinese  ever  thought  about  it.  I  don't  know, 
I  often  wondered  that  myself,  but  there  was  very  little  help  done,  other  than 
when  a  beggar  begged  they'd  give  him  a  dime  or  a  nickel  or  a  quarter  or  a 
penny  or  something.  And  I  do  know  that  the  Catholic  convents,  the  sisters 
and  the  brothers,  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  or  monks,  they  did  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  for  the  poor.  And  like  the  nuns  would  have  their 
little  car,  or  in  the  beginning  it  would  be  a  wagon  with  a  horse,  and  they 
would  go  make  arrangements  with  the  various  foreign  restaurants  or  hotels 
to  pick  up  their  unused  food.  And  then  they  would  have  their  cannisters  and 
stuff  and  then  they  would  distribute  it  to  the  poor.  They'd  have  .  .  .  maybe 
they'd  do  a  supper  at  six  o'clock  at  night  or  something. 

KM:  Now,  was  that  OK  with  the  Chinese? 
HR:  Somebody  had  to  take  care  of  them. 
KM:  But  they  didn't  .  .  . 

HR:  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  to  have  a  license  to  do  it  or  not.  I 
never  asked  that. 

KM:  But  the  people  who  went  to,  say,  the  six  o'clock  supper  to  partake  of 
the  food  that  the  nuns  had  collected  or  the  Red  Cross,  they  didn't  feel  like 
it  was  against  their  pride  or  against  their  values. 

HR:  No,  because  they  were,  most  of  them  would  be  really  starving.  And  they 
wouldn't  sit  down  to  eat  like,  you  know,  over  here  in  San  Francisco's  St. 
Anthony's — they  feed  so  many  hundred  a  day — they'd  just  bring  their  little 
bowl  or  their  little  tin  can  and  get  two  tablespoons  of  something  dumped  in. 
It  wouldn't  be  at  a  table  or  a  chair.  You'd  be  just  lucky  to  get  your  little 
bowl  full. 


KM:  Uh  hmm,  stand  in  line.  I  was  thinking  as  you  were  talking,  that  China 
is  the  oldest  civilization,  if  I  remember  that  correctly,  and  in  some  ways 
has  been  a  highly  advanced  society,  and  yet  there's  so  much  poverty,  that  I 
wondered  why.  You  would  think  that  .  .  . 

HR:  It's  because  of  overpopulation,  I  think.  They  regard  a  life  as  nothing. 
Like  during  the  war  in  Shanghai  and  things  like  that,  any  time  there  was  a 
war,  the  warlords  would  say,  "Well,  that's  all  right,  That's  just  so  many 
people  killed,  there'll  be  more  for  the  rest  of  us."  And  they  said,  "Well, 
that's  just  a  life." 

KM:  Just  another  person  out  of  zillions. 

HR:  Yeah,  they  just  didn't  .  .  .  Where  we  try  to  save  babies  that  are  never 
going  to  live  anyway  and  things  like  that,  well,  they  didn't  save  them. 

KM:  Different  regard  for  human  life. 

HR:  But  the  family  life  was  the  thing,  if  you  had  a  family.  But  there  were 
so  many  poor,  and  I  guess  that  they  just  would  go  into  cities  or  anywhere  to 
try  and  get  a  place  to  find  to  live  or  eat  or  work  or  something. 

KM:  Were  some  of  the  Chinese  richer  than  others  because  of  the  graft  you 
were  talking  about? 

HR:  Oh  yes,  yes.  It  was  terrible. 

KM:  Was  that  the  only  way  to  be  .  .  .? 

HR:  Well,  a  lot  of  them  were  in  businesses,  very  successful  businesses,  and 
lots  of  them  worked  for  British  or  American  or  French  or  Italian  companies, 
and  rose  to  get  nice  salaries.  But  the  graft  really  was  appalling.  That's 
when  the  Red  Cross  sent  out,  the  government  sent  out  ships  of  food — there 
was  a  famine  in  Tientsin  in  the  northern  area  there,  quite  a  large  area;  and 
I  think  it  was  around  1920;  it  was  either  1918  or  early  '20's— and  the 
amount  that  got  to  the  people  that  needed  it  was  less  than  ten  percent.   It 
would  go  through  this  company,  and  then  they  would  send  it  to  supposedly 
go  there,  but  on  the  way  it  went  through  half  a  dozen  or  more  hands;  so  by 
the  time  the  grain  reached  the  camps  there  was  very  little.   It  had  just 
been  picked  off  all  the  way  down. 

KM:  Each  of  those  dozen  hands  took  a  handful. 

HR:  Yeah,  sure. 

KM:  So  you  would  say  that's  what  you  remember  most. 

HR:  Yeah,  the  poverty.  And  it  didn't  matter  where  you  were.   In  any  city  or 
the  countryside  or  anything,  there  was  always  the  poverty. 
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KM:  Were  the  houses  in  the  country  similar  to  the  ones  people  lived  in  in 
the  city? 

HR:  No,  they  were  a  little  different  style, 

KM:  Were  the  ones  in  the  city  more  modern,  perhaps,  or  more  well-built? 

HR:  Well,  better  built  and  usually  with  little  courtyards  and  a  little 
fancier,  and  the  farmers  just  lived  in  plain  houses;  and  if  you  lived  in  the 
countryside  you  had  to  either  be  a  farmer  or  a  fisherman  or  something  to  be 
able  to  live. 

KM:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  much  traveling  around  China  you  did,  and  you've 
answered  a  little  bit  of  that  with  all  the  places  that  you  moved.  What 
places  of  historical  or  cultural  interest  did  you  get  to  see  that  you 
remember? 

HR:  Peking.  Most  of  it  at  that  time  was  what  you'd  call  cultural:  beautiful 
temples  and  palaces  and  museums. 

KM:  The  tombs,  is  that  where  the  tombs  were? 

HR:  The  Princess  Tombs,  that  was  the  little  one.  Then  there  was  the  Ming 
Tombs  and  the  Great  Wall.  I've  been  there  many,  many  times,  not  always  to 
the  same  part  of  it,  but  from  the  beaches — Peetaho,  where  we  used  go  in  the 
summer — you  could  go  over  to  Chingwantao,  and  the  wall  came  right  down  into 
the  ocean.  I  did  have  a  picture  of  it  somewhere.  But  to  get  back  to 
cultural  parts,  any  city  we  went  to  I  always  looked,  tried  to  see  everything, 
even  little  villages  or  small  towns  like  Hangchow  or  Soochow.  They  had 
lovely  gardens,  some  of  them  open  to  the  pulic,  and  they  were  quaint  little 
cities,  and  Soochow  was  on  the  Grand  Canal.-23  And  sometimes  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  we'd  get  on  the  train  and  go  out  of  town  for — like  in 
Shanghai — past  three  or  four  stations  and  then  get  off  and  walk  through  the 
countryside.  And  then  in  the  afternoon,  come  back,  catch  the  train  and  go 
back  to  town.  But  I  think  Peking  held  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
treasures  or  architecture  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  antiquities  and 
things. 

KM:  And  you  said  that  at  that  time,  those  were  not  being  kept  up. 

HR:  No,  they  were  slowly  .  .  .  they  just  .  .  .  The  tiles  would  fall  off  the 
roofs  or  off  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  you'd  see  grass  coming  up  in  the 
courtyards  between  the  blocks  or  the  stones  or  whatever  they  were  paved 
with. 

KM:  Why  do  you  think  that  those  weren't  kept  up? 
HR:  Graft. 

KM:  Back  to  graft. 
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HR:  Well,  I  think  that  the  government,  they  just  didn't  take  care  of  it. 
There  were  so  many  hands,  like  even  in  the  Forbidden  City;  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  eunuchs  taking  care  of  things,  and  they  were  just  picking  off 
stuff  all  the  way  down.  And  why  should  they  waste  money  to  get  somebody  to 
come  in  and  pull  the  weeds  out  between  the  bricks  in  the  courtyards  and 
things  like  that?  I  think  they  just  got  lax,  completely,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  And  they  didn't  care  about  anybody  but  themselves  and  making  their 
big  deal. 

KM:   A  little  profit. 
HR:   Uh  hmmm. 

KM:  Did  all  three  of  you  kids  have  an  appreciation  for  the  things  you  were 
seeing?  Did  you  know  enough  about  Chinese  history  and  culture  to  really 
appreciate  what  you  saw? 

HR:  Yes,  I  think  so.   Kat  and  I  were  great  collectors.  I  had  a  snuff  bottle 
collection;  and  I  collected  stamps;  and  I  collected  anything  I  could  get  my 
hands  on,  and  Kat  was  the  same  way.  She  was  a  great  collector.  She  went  in 
for  Chinese  artifacts  and  things  like  that. 

KM:  Did  you  collect  things,  then,  while  you  were  there? 

HR:  All  the  time.  I  started  my  first  snuff  bottle  when  I  was  eight,  and  I 
paid  fifty  cents  for  it,  and  I  still  have  it.  I  sold  most  of  the  collection 
through  Sotheby's1-*  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  I  kept  maybe  four  of 
five  and  I  kept  that  one. 

KM:  Was  it  hard  to  part  with  those  when  you  sold  them  to  Sotheby's? 

HR:  Yes,  but  there  was  no  use.  I  hadn't  taken  them  out  of  the  box  in  three 
years,  and  I  felt,  "What  was  the  use?"  So  might  as  well  do  it  that  way,  so  I 
did  it  that  way. 

KM:  Did  you  collect  most  of  them  in  China? 

HR:  All  of  them.  All  of  them  except  one  little  French  one.  There  was  a 
terrific  variety,  and  of  course  after  the  Imperial  Government  fell,  and  the 
Dowager  died  and  Pu-YFB  was  sent  up  to  Manchuria,  a  lot  of  the  wealthy 
people  weren't  quite  so  wealthy  anymore,  and  they  let  go  of  some  of  their 
treasures.  And  there  were  places  that  you  would  know,  like  you  might  go  to 
a  fair,  and  there  was  a  big  one  that  was  on  the  high  [full]  moon  of  every 
month  in  Peking,  and  it  was  called  the  Lungfusoo26  and  you'd  go  there  and 
thieves  would  sell  the  stuff  they'd  stolen.  And  people  that  had  things  .  .  . 
It  was  really  almost  like  a  big  flea  market,  and  you  could  go  there  and  buy 
beautiful  things  for  very  little.  That  Chinese  plaque  in  the  hall  on  the 
table  there,  I  got  that  at  Lungfusoo  back  in  the  '20's  for  five  dollars,  and 
it's  a  piece  of  marble  or  stone  painted.  And  then  Shanghai  was  a  very,  very 
good  place  to  pick  up  things  in  later  years,  in  the  '30's,  But,  you  know, 
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there  were  so  many  things  you  could  collect.  You  could  go  into  pottery  or 
porcelain  or  ivories.  I  had  a  friend  that  had  the  most  gorgeous  collection 
of  ivory  I've  ever  seen,  and  she  left  it  to  Andover.1'"   But  anyway  the 
collecting  was  fabulous.  And  all  you  had  to  do  was  have  a  few  dollars  and 
you'd  be  able  to  get  yourself  interested  in  something. 

KM:  When  you  bought,  speaking  of  dollars,  did  you  buy  with  American  dollars? 

HR:  No.  That's  our  trouble  nowadays.  The  Americans  go  there  and  they  ask 
the  price,  and  they'll  say  twenty  dollars,  and  you'll  hand  them  a  twenty 
dollar  bill,  and  they  mean  twenty  Chinese  dollars.  That's  always  been  one 
fault  of  the  American  tourists.  They  don't  believe  in  trying  to  work  the 
price  down. 

KM:  Uh  hmm.  Dickering  or  bartering,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

HR:  Dickering,  uh  hmmm.  You  say,  "Oh  that's  fifty  dollars,"  and  they  really 
mean  fifty  Chinese  dollars.  I  think  finally  Americans  began  to  get  a  little 
smarter  about  that.  But  we  used  to  get  so  mad.   Kat  and  I  would  go  to  a 
curio  store — we'd  be  hunting  for  some  special  thing — and  there'd  be  some 
tourists  in  there,  green  as  grass,  you  could  sell  them  anything. 

KM:   (Laughing)  Charge  them  anything. 

HR:  And  charge  them  anything  and  they  paid  U.S.  dollars.  Sometimes  one  of 
them  would  say,  "Well,  now  is  that  American  or  Chinese  dollars?"  "Oh,  Chinese 
dollars."  And  they'd  never  say,  "Well,  I'll  give  you  thirty,"  if  the  man  had 
said  fifty.  They  just  .  .  . 

KM:  .  .  .  paid  over. 

HR:     That's  one  thing  I  really  enjoyed,   especially  living   in  Peking.     You  could 
bargain  like  mad,   and  they  weren't  going   to  give   it   to  you,   so  you'd  get   up 
and  say,   "Well,   thank  you  very  much,   but   I  guess  I  don't  want   it,"  and  you'd 
get   to  the  door,   and  he'd  say,   "Here   it   is." 

KM:     Oh  gosh.     So  you  liked  that. 

HR:     Yeah,   it   was   fun.     It   was  interesting.     And,   you  know,   you  got   to   learn 
an  awful  lot  about  Chinese  art    from  going,   because   the  curio  dealers  really 
knew  their  stuff.     And  they  knew  whether   it   was  a  Han     or  a  Wei'2SI  or 
whatever  the  piece  might   be,  whether  it   was  B.C.  or  A.D.   or  what   the  years, 
all  of  that.     They  really  were  very  knowledgeable  about   what   they  bought   and 
sold. 

KM:     Then  I  suppose  it   would  mean  you  would've  had  to  have  been   fairly 
knowledgeable  too. 

HR:     Well,   I  took  quite  a  few  courses   in  it   [Chinese  art]   and  read   lots  of 
books  on   it.     When  I   lived   in  Tientsin  a  gal  came  down   from  Peking  once  a 
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week,  and  there  were  eight  of  us  at  the  consulate,  and  we  took  these 
[lessons]  and  that  went  on  for  several  years;  and  this  gal  that  came  down 
was  a  collector  and  a  something  in  some  museum,  and  she  was  out  making  a 
study  of  Chinese  art,3'*  I  still  have  the  notes  somewhere. 

KM:  Besides  snuff  bottles,  what  other  Chinese  art  did  you  collect,  or  just 
enjoy? 

HR:  Well,  we  had  lots  of  the  funeral  pieces.  You  know  when  you're  buried, 
originally  you  were  buried  with  your  servants  and  your  horses  and  the  whole 
thing.  Then  they  got  it  down  to,  it  would  be  these  pieces  made  of  mud  or 
what  have  you.  And  the  last  time  I  saw  a  big  Chinese  funeral  all  those 
things  were  in  paper,  and  they  burned  them/*0  But  all  those  things  went 
into  the  tombs,  and  as  the  tombs  were  looted,  the  pieces  would  come  out. 

KM:  And  sold  either  through  a  curio  shop  or  the  big  .  .  .  similar  to  the  big 
fair  you  talked  about. 

HR:   Yeah,  uh  hmmm. 

KM:  So  did  you  collect  or  buy  any  funeral  pieces? 

HR:  Oh  yeah.   I  had  a  lot  of  Han.  I  had  quite  a  collection.   I  sold  that. 
Sold  quite  a  few  pieces.  Kat  and  I  had  quite  a  lot  and  through  the  years 
we've  gotten  rid  of  quite  a  few,  and  I  have  two  or  three  pieces  left.  The 
last  bunch  I  sold  about  last  year. 

KM:  What  do  you  think  you  appreciate  most  about  Chinese  art? 

HR:  I  think  they  were  terrific  artisans.  They  just  did  gorgeous  work.  The 
carvings  are  terrific  in  whatever  you  want  to  have  it  in.   Ivory  or  wood  or 
peachstones  or  any  .  .  .  and  the  coral  beads  all  carefully  carved.  How  they 
ever  did  it  I  don't  know.  They  just  were  patient  people,  and  they  were 
willing  to  learn.  And  artisans  would  take  young  children,  starting  maybe 
with  age  of  five  or  seven,  and  they  would  work  most  of  their  lives  in 
learning  the  trade;  and  then  they'd  move  up.  Maybe  if  they  had  a  background 
of  some  sort  they'd  have  enough  so  they  could  start  their  own  little 
business. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  know  any  artisans? 

HR:  Well,  I  went  to  many  shops  and  used  to  watch  them,  especially  Peking 
was  a  great  place  for  that,  because  you  could  go  in  and  they'd  let  you  watch 
them  carve  and  paint.   I  had  quite  a  few  good  Chinese  paintings,  and  for 
awhile  I  collected  Japanese  block  prints,  and  you  could  even  get  those  in 
China  sometimes.  They'd  show  up  some  place. 

KM:  Did  the  artisans,  then,  sell  their  art  through  their  own  shops?  They 
•didn't,  say,  create  the  art  and  then  sell  it  to  a  dealer.  They  had  their  own 
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HR:   That  was  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  the  Chinese  have  dene  wrong 
now.  They  have  made  the  artisans  thai:  .make  little  things  like  embroideries 
or  dishes  or  whatever,  they  have  them  all  go  through  the  friendship  stores 
in  China.  And  no  longer  have  you  got  access  to  the  little  workshops  that  we 
had  before.   I  used  to  go  in  and  watch  them  make  cloisonne  and  watch  the 
start  and  then  come  back  a  few  days  later  and  watch  them  put  in  the  colors, 
and  it  was  painstaking  work  that  took  hours  to  just  make  one  little 
cigarette  dish.  And  then  they'd  sell  it  for  fifty  cents.  It  was  sort  of 
heartbreaking  to  think  that,  well  they  had  to  live,  and  they  valued  life  so 
cheaply. 

KM:  Who  mainly  bought  what  the  artisans  made.   I  mean,  if  the  Chinese 
people  themselves,  most  of  them  were  so  poor  .... 

HR:  Well,  there  was  some  middle  class  that  would  buy  things,  and  then  there 
were  of  course  quite  a  lot  of  wealthy  people.  And  then  in  the  old  days 
there  were  all  the  princes  and  the  princesses;  and  the  ruling  class,  as  it 
were;  the  professors;  and  the  teachers;  and  the  magistrates;  and  the  lawyers 
and  all  that.  And  they  were  the  ones  that  would  go  for  all  these  terrific, 
wonderful  things. 

KM:  Did  your  mother  collect  any  .  .  .  ? 

HR:  Yeah,  Mother  had  quite  a  few  .  .  .  She  went  in  for  Canton  china,  the 
Rose  Medallion,  you  know,  those  Cantonese  plates  and  things.  She  made  quite 
a  deal  on  that. 

KM:  I  think  when  we  left  off  chronologically,  you  were  still  in  Tsingtao. 
Were  we  about  up  to  year  1922? 

HR:  '24. 

KM:  '24? 

HR:  Somewhere  around  there. 

KM:  Yeah,  and  you  would  have  been  .  .  . 

HR:  Well,  I'd  have  been  fourteen.  Well,  Kat  came  home  to  college  in  '23,  and 
she  went  to  Oberlin. 

KM:  Why  did  she  come  home? 

HR:  Because  she  wanted  to  go  to  college. 

KM:  And  there  weren't  any  American  .  .  . 

HR:  Oh  no.  No.  Only  those  few  schools,  [grade  and  high  schools] 

KM:  Was  she  happy  to  come  back  to  the  States? 
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HR:  She  wanted  to.  All  of  her  friends  were  there,  her  graduating  class  from 
Shanghai  American  School.  And  one  of  her  best  friends,  Martha  Lee,  was 
coming  home  and  going  to  Oberlin,  so  that's  why  she  picked  on  Oberlin;  so  she 
came  home. 

KM:  Was  that  hard  for  you  when  she  left? 

HR:  Yeah.  But  she  was  really  glad  to  make  a  change,  get  on  with  her  life. 
And  so  we  stayed  on,  the  family  stayed  on  in  Tsingtao,  and  they  opened  a 
small  American  school  there,  I  think  in  '25,  and  Sandy  and  I  went  to  it. 

KM:  And  he  would  have  been  around  eighteen.  Is  that  right? 

HR:  I  think  he  graduated  from  that  school,  I  can't  remember.  But  we  went 
there  for  one  year,  and  then  he  was  supposed  to  come  home  and  go  to  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  in  Golden.  And  he  decided  he  didn't  want  to  do 
that.  And  so  he  went  into  business  for  himself.  We  had  several  friends  out 
there  that  were  in  the  peanut  business  and  the  peanut  oil  business,  and  they 
shipped  the  peanut  oil  in  these  huge  tanks  in  the  steamers.  And  Sandy  got 
the  idea  that  they  had  to  be  cleaned,  so  he  made  up  this  little  company  of 
his  own,  and  he  got  the  Chinese  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  cleaning  out  the 
thing,  and  he  was  just  hording  money  and  having  the  best  time.  At  that 
time,  I  guess  he  was  eighteen.  And  then  this  friend  of  ours  was  in  the 
Texas  Oil  Company,  and  they  needed  some  American  to  do  some  clerical  work 
and  learn  some  of  the  parts  of  the  business,  so  they  hired  Sandy  and  he  went 
to  Shanghai.  And  they  sort  of  went  through  a  training  period  and  then  he 
was  sent  up  to  Hankow.  I  think  he  was  in  Hankow  about  a  year,  maybe  more, 
because  Mother  brought  me  home  to  the  States  in  the  fall  of  1927,  and  we 
went  to  Oberlin  and  were  there  about  ...  We  got  there  I  think  in  November 
or  something,  it  was  late  in  the  year.  So  I  went  to  Oberlin  and  then  in  June 
we  went  up  to  visit  the  great  aunts  in  Lake  City.   [Minnesota]  We  stayed 
there  for  the  summer;  then  I  came  out  to  U.C.L.A.  And  Sandy,  he  worked  I 
think  for  at  least  four  years  or  maybe  more  for  the  Texas  Oil  Company,  four 
or  five  years.  And  he  did  very  well,  money-wise.  He  was  a  very  good  worker 
and  he  was  happy,  because  he  could  always  do  this  gentleman  jockeying 
wherever  he  went.  You  know,  like  there  was  a  little  racetrack  in  Hankow,  so 
he  rode  there,  and  Shanghai.  Now,  where  are  we? 

KM:  Well,  let's  see  here.  We  went  back  to  doing  things  chronologically.  We 
were  talking  about  .  .  . 

HR:  Oh,  at  the  time  that  Mother  and  I  came  home  in  '27,  Daddy  had  been 
transferred  to  Shanghai  and  they  wanted  to  put  in  a  new  mill,  in  the  lumber 
company,  and  expand;  and  so  they  had  built  a  window  shop  and  various  .  .  . 
Boxing — they  did  boxes  for  the  cigarette  companies,  for  shipping  in  the  big 
wooden  boxes.  Apparently  they'd  ship  the  cigarettes,  not  to  the  States,  but 
all  around  China.  And  they  were  trying  to  expand  the  lumber  company  which 
they  did  very  well.  So  Mother  brought  me  home  and  Daddy  stayed  in  Shanghai, 
and  at  that  time  I  think  Sandy  was  in  Shanghai.  I  can't  quite  remember 
where  he  was.  He  was  either  there  .  .  .  Let's  see,  he  was  working  for  Texaco 
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by  then,  so  he  was  being  shipped  around.  And  I  really  can't  remember  those 
years,  because  I  was  over  here  and  sort  of  got  mixed  up. 

KM:  Did  you  attend  college  then  at  U.C.L.A? 

HR:   Yes. 

KM:   And  did  you  graduate? 

HR:  No.   I  went  back  to  China.  I  got  so  homesick.   After  two  or  three  years 
I  just  couldn't  stand  it. 

KM:  No  kidding.  You  got  homesick  for  China. 

HR:  Yeah.  Well,  what  happened,  I  didn't  feel  I  was  learning  anything  that 
was  doing  me  any  good,  so  I  quit  and  I  went  to  business  college  in  L.A., 
called  the  Sawyer's  Business  College;  and  so  I  came  home  in  '32. 

KM:   When  you  say  "came  home,"  where  .  .  .? 

HR:  China. 

KM;     Back  to  China   in   1932. 

HR:  We  were  living  in  Shanghai  then.  And  by  that  time,  I  felt  I  was  sort  of 
interested  in  secretarial  work  and  office  work  and  business,  and  so  after  I'd 
been  there  about  two  months,  I  got  this  job  with  the  Consulate. 

KM:  You  would  have  been  about   twenty-two  at   that   time. 

HR:  Yeah. 

KM:  And  how  did  your  parents  respond  to  your  bailing  out  of  U.C.L.A.? 

HR:  Well,  that  was  all  right  with  them. 

KM:  Was  it  important  to  them  that  you  and  Kat  graduate  from  college? 

HR:  No.  Kat  insisted  that  she  did,  and  she  did.  She  stayed  in  Oberlin  and 
got  her  degree.  But  they  tried  to  get  Sandy  to  go  back,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  really  happy  doing  ...  He  didn't  want  to  be  a  mining  engineer  that  he 
thought  he  had  when  he  was  younger.  And  he  was  very  happy  in  the  business 
that  he  was  in.  And  he  also  liked  the  life  in  China,  so  he  didn't  want  to 
come  home.  He  and  Daddy  had  quite  a  row  about  it,  I  believe,  because  Daddy 
had  graduated  from  Penn  State. 

KM:  Oh,  he  did. 

HR:  He  played  football  for  them.  But  you  know,  you  can't  make  people  do 
what  they  don't  want  to.  I  think  Mother  was  glad  I  came  home,  because  I 
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think  she  was  worried  that  I  was  in  California  all  by  myself  with  no  family 
or  relatives  or  anybody  around. 
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Tape  3,  Side  A 

KM:   What  were  your  duties? 

HR:  Well,  I  was  called  a  "Confidential  Cable  Clerk."  My  first  job  was 
learning  the  filing  system  and  how  they  worked  and  all  the  records  for  the 
consulate,  and  then  from  that  I  was  swung  into  the  cable,  doing  all  the 
cables,  and  those  all  had  to  be  coded.  And  every  day  at  11:00  o'clock,  or 
earlier  if  necessary,  a  sailor  would  come  over  from  one  of  the  American 
battleships  or  gunboats  and  pick  up  the  package  of  the  coded  messages  and 
take  them  back  to  the  ship  and  then  they  would  transmit  them  to  Washington, 
D.C.  And  then  any  incoming  ones,  the  sailor  would  bring  when  he  came  in. 
Then  if  we  were  having  a  war  or  the  warlords  were  fighting  around  the  edges 
or  what  have  you,  then  there'd  be  more  cables  and  so  that  sometimes  there'd 
be  a  sailor  coming  every  hour  or  every  two  hours.  And  the  consulate  was 
only  two  blocks  from  the  Bund  in  Shanghai  which  is  on  the  edges  of  the 
Whangpoo  River,  so  it  was  maybe  a  five  minute  or  ten  minute  walk  for  him. 

KM:  Was  that  material  considered  classified,  secret? 

HR:  Yes.  Well,  not  all  classified.  Anything  that  was  classified  was  marked 
as  confidential  and  it  had  to  be  coded  along  with  everything  else.  But  all 
the  messages  that  I  ever  sent — and  there  would  be  pages  and  pages  and 
pages — all  had  to  be  coded. 

KM:  How  did  you  learn  to  do  that? 

HR:  That's  what  they  taught  me  in  the  beginning  when  I  was  learning  all  the 
filing  systems  and  all  that  stuff. 

KM:  Did  you  enjoy  that? 

HR:  It  was  interesting  except  when  we  really  got  into  a  war  or  something, 
then  I'd  be  working  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night.  And  then 
the  consul  general  would  say,  "Now,  Helen  you'll  need  help,  so  any  of  the 
officers,  you  just  have  them  come  in  and  help."  So  sometimes  there  would  be 
four  or  five  consular  officers  helping  me  code  up  things. 

KM:  Could  you  briefly  explain  the  function  of  the  consulate? 

HR:  Well,  it  was  there  as  an  American  institution  to  take  care  of  American 
businesses  and  passports  and  commercial  business  and  things  like  that,  to 
help  any  American  out  that  got  stranded  or  ...  They  were  really  quite  busy. 
And  there  were  numerous  offices:  commerce  department,  administration,  and 
executive  and  all  the  way  down. 

KM:  How  did  you  get  the  job?  I  mean,  did  you  fill  out  an  application? 

HR:  Yes,  also  it  happened  that  the  consul  general  was  one  of  my  father's 
best  friends,  and  they  had  stayed  with  us  in  Tsingtao  a  couple  of  times,  and 
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so  when  an  opening  came  and  I  had  sent  in  an  application,  well,  I  got  the 
job. 

KM:  How  old  were  you  at  that  time? 

HR:  I  was  twenty-one. 

KM:  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

HR:  I  worked  there  for  four  years. 

KM:  Did  anything  extraordinary  ever  happen  while  you  worked  there? 

HR:  Yes,  lots  of  things. 

KM:  Any  that  you  could  talk  about? 

HR:  Well,  there  were  several  scandal  things  turned  up;  you  know  the  typical 
thing  and  somebody  got  killed,  and  then  there  was  the  big  .  .  .  when  the 
Chinese  warlords  were  getting  around  the  edges  of  Shanghai  and  getting  close 
and  then  they  bombed  the  station,  and  they  left  the  whole  of  Chapee,  which 
is  part  of  the  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai,  just  in  absolute  flat  ruins.  And  at 
that  time,  the  Americans  had  a  volunteer  army,  security  deal,  and  so  did  the 
British  and  the  Italians,  and  so  all  the  nationalities  got  together  and 
formed  sort  of  little  armies  or  patrols.  None  of  them  ever  really  fought, 
but  they  did  patrol  the  streets,  and  if  anything  untold  came  up  they  could 
call  and  tell  everybody  to  stay  in  the  houses  and  not  go  on  the  streets. 

KM:  Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  warlords  coming  around? 
HR:  Well,  they  were  all  over. 
KM:  What  did  they  hope  to  do? 

HR:  Well,  Chiang  Kai-shek  started  out  practically  as  a  warlord,  and  then 
they'd  fight  among  themselves.  There'd  be  maybe  two  generals  in  this 
province  and  maybe  four  in  the  other,  and  then  they'd  fight  with  each  other 
until  one  became  supreme,  and  then  he'd  take  on  the  next  one.  And  so  there 
was  a  number  of  years  in  there,  I  think  from  around  maybe  '28,  '29,  and  '30 
that  they  were  fighting  among  themselves.  And  that's  what  happened  the  last 
year  I  was  in  Tungchow  at  school.  That's  the  school  outside  of  Peking.  The 
warlords  got  so  close  to  Tungchou  that  we  could  hear  the  guns,  and  so  they 
closed  down  the  school  and  sent  everybody  home  in  April  instead  of  waiting 
until  June,  because  they  were  afraid  that  they'd  cut  off  the  railroad  so  we'd 
never  get  home. 

KM:  Were  you  ever  frightened? 
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HR:  Well,  it  was  sort  of  scary,  but  it  was  interesting  because  it  was  sort 
of  a  stupid  thing  that  these  Chinese  were  fighting  each  other  for  more 
control. 

KM:  Their  ultimate  goal  was  to  rule  China. 

HR:  Well,  it  was  to  get  to  the  top. 

KM:  Right,  to  get  to  the  top.  Who  was  at  the  top  at  that  time? 

HR:  Well,  they  had  a  president,  but  I  can't  remember  his  name  now.   I  should 
know,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  don't. -3'1 

KM:  So  then  going  back  to  your  job  at  the  consulate,  you  were  involved 
when  all  this  was  going  on,  that  much  of  your  information  had  to  do  with 
what  was  going  on  with  the  warlords  or  anything  else. 

HR:  Well,  Washington  wanted  to  know,  had  to  be  prepared  in  case  it  got  so 
bad  they  had  to  evacuate  people. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  fear  for  your  life  during  that  time? 

HR:  No,  but  it  was  a  little  nerve- wracking.  It  wasn't  as  bad  as  when  the 
Japanese  came  in. 

KM:  Which  was  a  full-scale  invasion.  Well,  we'll  shift  gears  a  little  bit, 
and  I'll  ask  you  what  your  most  vivid  memories  of  your  years  in  China  are. 

HR:  Well,  there  are  several. 

KM:  OK,  good.  We'll  hear  'em  all. 

HR:  Well,  I'll  do  the  execution  first. 

KM:  OK,  good. 

HR:  When  Sandy  and  I  were  living  in  Peking,  or  all  of  us  in  1918,  and  we  did 
the  donkey  ride,  we  decided  one  day  we'd  go  out  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven. 
And  on  the  way  out,  there  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  people  on  the  street, 
almost  crowds  of  people,  and  so  of  course  from  the  donkey  man  we  discovered 
there  was  this  execution  going  on  at  the  department  of  agriculture.  And  so 
Sandy  said,  "Well,  we'll  go  see,"  so  we  went  to  see.  And  the  first  thing  we 
knew,  we  were  surrounded  by  Chinese,  and  there  was  a  big  wall  in  the 
background  which  was  a  wall  of  one  of  the  big  buildings,  and  they  had  all 
these  people  lined  up  there.  And  they  were  going  to  execute  them  because 
they  were  burglars,  and  we  were  hemmed  in  so  we  couldn't  get  out.  So  we 
stood  there  like  nuts,  and  they  brought  this  one  man,  made  him  kneel  down, 
they  tied  his  arms  behind  his  back,  put  his  head  on  the  block,  and  then  the 
guy,  the  executioner,  came  along  with  this  huge  sword--chopping  sword  thing, 
really  queer — and  he  just  knocked  the  head  off.  So  then  they  did  another 
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one,  and  by  that  time  I  passed  out,  so  then  Sandy  was  mad  at  me  because  I 
was  so  upset  about  it;  so  anyway  after  about  four  or  five  head-choppings,  we 
finally  got  out  of  the  crowd. 

KM:   It  didn't  bother  him? 

HR:   It  did-1:  bother  him  at  all. 

KM:   No  kidding. 

HR:  He  thought  it  was  quite  exciting.   It  was  exciting,  but  it  was  scary 
because  the  Chinese  were  just  packed.   It  was  just  like,  almost  like  the 
beginning,  maybe,  of  a  riot,  except  nobody  moved;  but  it  was  just  a  mass  of 
humanity,  and  here  are  these  two  little  kids  in  the  front  row. 

KM:   I  know.   I'm  thinking  that  Sandy  would  have  been  around  eleven  around 
that  time. 

HR:  Yeah,  un  hmmm. 

KM:  And  it  just  intrigued  him  to  watch. 

HR:  Yeah,  he  thought  that  was  pretty  great. 

KM:  Great  entertainment.  So,  you  left. 

HR:  We  left  and  we  finally  found  the  donkey  men.  Of  course  they  were  way 
out.  They  couldn't  even  get  close,  so  we  found  them  and  finally  got  back  on 
our  donkeys  and  continued  our  trip. 

KM:  Was  that  a  normal  thing  to  happen,  those  public  executions? 

HR:  Well,  apparently  they  had  them  every  so  often.  They'd  hold  the 
prisoners  for  .  .  .  They  didn't  want  to  hold  them  too  long,  and  whether  they 
had  a  trial  or  not,  nobody  ever  knew,  or  whether  if  they  found  them  stealing 
then  they'd  wait  till  they  get  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  or  whatever  and  then 
they'd  do  them  all  in  one  batch.  Because  life  was  very  cheap  there.  Even 
the  Chinese  would  say,  "Well,  there's  so  many  of  us,  one  less  doesn't  matter." 

KM:  Did  you  tell  your  parents  what  you'd  seen? 

HR:  Well,  we  didn't  at  first,  but  they  found  out.  Mother  was  very 
distressed. 

KM:  Distressed  that  you  had  been  there? 

HR:  Yes,  and  the  thought  we  could  have  been  trampled  on  or  almost  anything. 

KM:  That  would  be  scary. 
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HR:  It  was  rather  frightening. 

KM:  OK.  What  other  memories  do  you  have? 

HR:  Well,  there  was  one  thing  when  we  lived  in  Peking.  We  had  pigeons  and 
the  man  that  took  care  of  the  pigeons.  They  were  in  quite  a  large  pigeon 
house,  built  up  on  stilts,  and  I  assume  they  were  homing  pigeons.  I  know 
they  must  have  been,  because  they  always  came  home.  And  they  would  let 
them  out  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  they'd  fly  up  and  then  circle  around,  and 
then  they'd  come  back  down  and  land.  And  then  some  days,  we  would  put  the 
whistles  on  the  pigeons,  and  the  whistles  are  made  out  of  the  inside  skin  of 
bamboo,  of  a  large  piece  of  bamboo,  and  they  would  be  different  sizes,  and 
they  would  be  tied  on  the  underneath  part  of  the  tail;  and  so  when  they  went 
up  and  started  swooping  around,  you'd  hear  this  music.  And  it  was  rather 
awe-inspiring,  and  it  would  sound  far  away,  and  then  when  they  came  over  our 
yard,  they'd  come  down  low  and  swoop  across  their  house  and  then  fly  back, 
and  it  was  really  a  beautiful  sound  and  a  marvelous  sight.  And  I  understand 
now  that  they  have  killed  off  all  the  pigeons  or  they  had  maybe  five  years 
ago.  Maybe  they've  come  back,  but  they  had  a  law  against  pigeons.  They 
also  had  a  law  against  dogs  running,  just  a  stray  dog,  as  we  called  it, 
"Wonks." 

KM:   "Wonks?" 

HR:   "Wonks." 

KM:  Why  did  they  destroy  all  the  pigeons? 

HR:  Well,  they  said  they  were  too  dirty.  They  were  wrecking  the  buildings 
and  things  like  that.  And  of  course,  Tiananmen  Square  was  just  loaded  with 
pigons,  and  all  the  other  .  .  .  anywhere  where  there  were  people  that  were 
casting  crumbs  and  things  around. 

KM:  Did  they  get  rid  of  them  while  you  were  still  there? 

HR:  No,  no,  this  is  just  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  I  read  a  couple  of 
articles  on  Peking,  and  both  of  them  mentioned  the  execution  of  the  pigeons. 

KM:  Execution  of  the  pigeons.  Oh  gosh. 

HR:  And  then  the  other  thing  that  I  remember  that  was  frightening  was  when 
I  was  going  back  to  Peking  from  Tsingtao  after  Christmas  vacation,  and 
Sandy'd  been  sick,:3:z  so  I  was  going  back  alone  and  we  got  on  our  way  back  to 
Peking.  We'd  been  out,  say,  maybe  six  hours  on  the  train,  and  we  pulled  into 
a  station  so  that  the  train  could  get  watered  and  coaled  or  whatever  they 
shoveled  in  the  deal,  and  then  we  didn't  pull  away  and  waited  half  an  hour 
or  so,  and  finally  I  got  the  conductor  and  I  said,  "Well,  when  are  we  going 
to  go?"  He  says,  "Well,  the  bandits  took  our  engine  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
a  new  engine."  So  that  we  had  to  wait  this  four  or  five  hours  we'd  already 
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traveled  for  the  next  train  to  come  up — engine — and  then  they  finally  hooked 
that  up,  so  by  the  time  we  got  into  Tientsin,  it  was  2:30  in  the  morning. 

KM:  Now,  was  anyone  supposed  to  meet  you  at? 

HR:  Yes.  Well,  of  course  by  that  time  word  had  finally  gotten  through  that 
the  train  had  been  delayed,  but  it  was  really  terrible,  because  here  we  were 
sitting  in  the  train,  and  luckily  there  were  about  four  other  children  that 
were  going  to  school  from  Tsinanfu,  and  there  was  no  heat  because  there  was 
no  engine,  and  there  was  no  food  because  all  the  Chinese  ran  away,  all  the 
stewards,  because  they  were  scared  they'd  get  conscripted  into  the  bandit 
army. 

KM:  I'm  trying  to  think  of  what  they'd  want  with  the  engine. 

HR:  They  had  a  couple  of  cars  that  they'd  stolen  or  something  and  used  as 
living  quarters  and  they  wanted  to  move,  and  so  they  had  Just  carefully 
taken  the  engine  and  the  engineer  and  the  coal  man  and  made  off  with  them. 
And  whether  they  ...  I'm  sure  eventually  they  found  it,  but  if  there  was 
anything  left  of  the  train  or  the  engine  itself,  who  knows?  Because  they 
just  moved  away  up  country  as  far  as  they  could  get  away  from  the 
civilization. 

KM:  Going  back  to  the  executions  of  the  burglars  and  talking  about  the 
bandits,  probably  if  the  bandits  had  been  caught  they  would  have  been 
executed  just  the  way  the  burglars  were.  Was  there  much  crime  in  China  that 
you  remember? 

HR:  I  don't  remember  much  about  crime  other  than  what  went  on  with  the 
soldiers  and  that  kind  of  killing.   I  don't  remember  any  thievery--!  never 
saw  any — but  the  thing  was  everybody  had  a  night  watchman  and  the  night 
watchman  would  walk  up  the  little  hutungs,  which  are  lanes,  and  they'd  have 
a  little  clapper,  so  that  everybody'd  know  that  they  were  on  duty,  and  they'd 
walk  all  night.  They'd  go  past  our  house  maybe  five  or  six  times  at  night 
with  a  clapper. 

KM:  But  no  weapon  of  any  kind. 

HR:  No  weapon.  I  suppose  the  idea  was  that  the  clapper  would  scare  their 
spirits  away  or  the  people  would  know  there  was  somebody  on  guard.  But  we 
never  had  any  thievery  and  I  don't  remember  any  crimes,  anybody  murdering 
anybody  other  than  a  warlord  or  a  battle  or  something  like  that. 

KM:  That's  interesting,  because  I'm  thinking  of  when  you  were  talking  about 
the  poverty  earlier,  and  you  know  with  that  many  people  being  that  hungry 
it's  surprising  that  there  wasn't  more,  out  of  desperation. 

HR:  Well,  you  know,  they're  very  calm  people  as  a  rule,  and  I  guess  they're 
used  to  being  under  the  thumb  of  the  higher-ups,  and  they  just  seemed  to 
just  go  about  their  own  business,  just  doing  little  .  .  .  anything,  and 
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sweeping  streets  and   things  just   to  get   twigs   to  build   their   fires.     We  used 
to  see   the  old  ladies  out   on   the  golf   course  with   their  bamboo  rakes  and 
their  big  woven  baskets — enormous — and  they'd  pick  up  the  little  bits  of 
grass  and   twigs  and   put   in   there,   and   then  they'd  go  home  so   they'd  have 
fuel  for  their   fires.     And  that's  what  happened  to   the   few   forests  and 
things   that   had  been   in  China:   they'd  become  denuded   for   fire,   used   for 
firewood.      And   in   those  days,   the  majority  of   the  Chinese  people  in  the 
country  didn't   have   lights,   electric   lights  or  anything.     There  might   be  one 
electric   light   in   the  village,   center  of   the  village,   in  the  street   or 
something,   or   two,   but   people  didn't  have  electricity  running  to   the  houses. 
The  little  shops  might  have,   but   out   in  the  country  there  was  practically 
none,   and   the  same  went   for  telephones.      In  the  cities,  big  cities,   they  had 
them,   but   out   in   the  edges  of   the  country   .   .   .   When  we   first   went   to 
Tsingtao,   we  didn't   have  one   in  our  house.      It   was  a  big  event   when  we  got 
our   first   telephone. 

KM:      Really? 

HR:     Uh  hmmm. 

KM:      What   do  you  remember  about   getting  your   first   telephone? 

HR:     Well,   we  were  in  Tsingtao  and  I  can  remember  we'd  learned  a  little 
Japanese,   because  they  were  changing   from  the  Germans   to  the  Japanese,   and 
so  Sandy  picks  up  the  phone  and  says,   "Mushi  Mushi!     Mushi  Mushi!"  which 
means  "hello"  in  Japanese.     He  was  so  thrilled,   and  he  got   somebody  answering 
him  at   the  other  end.      (Laughing)     It   was  pretty   funny.     But   it   really  wasn't 
much   use   to  have  a   telephone  because  so   few  people  had  them.     Daddy  wanted 
it  because  of  his  business  and   then  we  were  tied   into   the  American  consulate 
and  the  British  consulate,   so  if  anything  ever  happened — because  we  lived  on 
the  far  edge  of   the  town — so  we  could  always  get  hold  of  help  or  what   have 
you   if  needed. 

KM:     OK.      Any  other  memories   that   you  have? 

HR:     No,   I  don't   think  so.     Lots  of  memories  but  not   that   kind.    (Laughing) 

KM:     What   are  the  happiest   memories  you  have  of  being   in  China? 

HR:     Well,   I  just   think  it  was  a   terrific  place  to  grow  up,   because  there  was 
lots  doing,   and  even  in  boarding  school  there  was   fun  because   it   was 
something  different.     And  it   was  nice  being  with  American  kids;   [we]   played 
the  usual  things:      Softball  and  a  lot   of  tennis,   lots  of  hiking  and  then   in 
winter  we'd  go  skating — ice  skating — and  we'd  go   for  piza  rides  on   the  Grand 
Canal.      And  a  piza  was  like  a  big  sled  and  it  had  runners  on   it,  and   instead 
of  being  poled  or  oared,   the  captain  or  whatever  you  want   to  call  him  would 
run  behind  and  push  the  boat   on   the  .   .   .   whatever  you  call  those.     Can't 
think  of   the  word.-3*     Anyway   it   was  used  like  a  sled  and  we'd  go  up  and 
down,  and  we'd  take  our  lunch  or  something  and  we'd  picnic  on  a  good  day, 
and  the  ice  was  nice  and  thick  and   it   was  cold.     There  were  lots  of  things 
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to  do,  and  of  course  there  was  a  movie  once  a  day  in  the  evening.  Nobody'd 
ever  heard  of  a  matinee.  There  was  one  little  movie  house  run  by  a  German 
in  Tsingtao. 

KM:  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  movies  you  saw? 
HR:  Mo,  black  and  white  silents. 
KM:  American  movies  or  British. 

HR:  No,  American.  But  we  didn't  go  very  much  and  we  had  no  radios.  Course 
TV's  weren't  invented  then,  and  it  wasn't  till  by  the  time  I  was  back  in 
Shanghai  after  college  that  they  even  had  quite  a  good  radio  station  in 
Shanghai. 

KM:  Was  it  a  radio  station  owned  by  the  Chinese  or  was  it  an  American  radio 
station? 

HR:  Well,  it  was  run  by  Americans,  but  I  think  it  was  owned  by  the  Chinese. 
KM:  What  kind  of  broadcasts  did  they  have? 

HR:  Well,  they  had  some  music  and  I  think  they  ran  records  or  something,  and 
they  did  the  news  and  there'd  be  a  few  advertisements.  But  it  wasn't  very 
good. 

KM:  How  come? 

HR:  Well,  we  thought  it  was  pretty  great,  but  after  living  in  the  States  and 
how  everything  is  so  commercialized  on  the  TV  and  the  radio,  that  was  just 
sort  of  a  little  nothing. 

KM:  Amateurish. 

HR:  Yeah,  very  amateurish. 

KM:   (Laughing)  But  at  that  point  probably  better  than  nothing.  What  other 
happy  memories?  You  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  childhood  memories. 

HR:  Well,  we  did  a  lot  of  swimming  in  Tsingtao  and  we  did  a  lot  of  sailing. 
Daddy  got  us  a  little  sailboat  and  it  didn't  even  have  a  jib.   It  just  had  a 
sail,  and  we  used  to  go  sailing  every  day.  I  wasn't  allowed  to  go  by  myself 
and  sail  it  alone  until  I  was  twelve,  then  I  used  to  take  it  out,  go  from  the 
beach  down  to  the  .  .  .  out  in  the  ship  lane  and  then  back  again.  And  we  did 
a  lot  of  exploring,  walking,  going  to  various  old  temples.  And  we  always 
seemed  to  have  picnics  wherever  we  went.  And  I  guess  we  just  lived  a 
normal  life  without  any  of  the  working  business.  We  didn't  have  to  cook.   We 
had  plenty  of  servants  to  do  all  the  dirty  work.  And  we  did  a  lot  of  riding, 
and  we  had  horses,  race  horses,  too.  So  then  Sandy  and  I  would  always  get 
up  around  five  o'clock  a.m.  and  go  down  to  the  racetrack  in  Tsingtao  and 
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train  the  ponies,  ride  the  ponies,  time  them,  and  have  a  cup  of  cafe  au  lait. 
Then  we'd  come  back,  breakfast,  and  go  to  school. 

KM:  It  does  sound  like  a  carefree  but  active  life.  Not  just  sitting  around, 

HR:  Yeah,  it  was  nice  in  that  you  had  to  make  your  own  fun.  There  wasn't, 
places  to  go  or  ...  We  played  a  lot  of  bridge  and  card  games  and  things  in 
the  evening.  We  didn't  go  out, 

KM:  Didn't  park  in  front  of  the  television  for  five  hours  a  night  or 
whatever. 

HR:  No.  We  didn't  go  to  every  movie  in  town  because  there  was  only  just 
the  one  and  it  would  be  there  for  a  whole  week,  so  you  couldn't  go  and  see 
that  over  and  over.  It  was  very  nice  because  you  met  a  lot  of  people, 
different  nationalities.  And  I  think  it  broadened  my  sense  of  living  in  the 
world  and  the  people  in  it.  It  made  it  really  more  interesting  than  just 
being  stuck  in  one  place  all  my  life  and  meeting  just  Americans.  Because 
one  of  my  best  friends  was  British;  another  one  was  Russian  or  Lithuanian, 
actually;  and  so  it  really  made  for  quite  a  different  type  of  life  than  we 
get  here.  It  wasn't  as  routine. 

KM:  And  it  sounds  like  it  might  have  given  you  a  wider  perspective  of 
people  and  life. 

HR:  I  think  it  did.  You  had  to  know  something  and  you  had  to  learn  a  lot. 
It  was  quite  a  different  type  of  a  life. 

KM:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  your  worst  memories.  Would  that,  you 
think,  have  been  the  bandits  and  the  executions,  or  do  you  have  others  that 
were  worse? 

HR:  Well,  the  one  that  was  really  quite  scary  was  back  in  1934,  I  guess  it 
was.  And  the  Japanese  were  bringing  in  troops  and  cannons  and  guns  and 
what  have  you.  And  we  couldn't  get  into  ...  We  lived  down  the  Whangpoo 
River  down  Yangtszepoo,  and  we  couldn't  get  into  town,  because  the  crowds  of 
people  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Chinese  concessions  were  all  coming  into  the 
international  sections,  into  the  British  concessions  and  the  French 
concessions.  They  were  trying  to  get  away  and  I  remember  one  night  from 
nine  o'clock  until  morning  all  these  big  trucks — Japanese  trucks — and  they 
were  bringing  aeroplanes,  broken-down  aeroplanes  to  set  up  out  in  the 
airfield  or  make  an  airfield  to  set  it  up;  and  they  were  all  going  by  our 
house  at  night  for  hours  and  hours  and  hours;  so  we  knew  there  was  going  to 
be  some  kind  of  battle.  And  there  was.  Several  days  later.   I  think  it  was 
about  a  week  or  two  later  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

KM:  How  did  they  manage  to  get  in?  I  mean,  they  were  in  at  that  time. 

HR:  They'd  come  up  ...  No,  they  weren't  in.  Well,  they  were  in  the  city, 
because  it  was  an  international  city,  and  they'd  just  bring  their  ships  up 
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the  Whangpoo  River  and  park  them  at  one  of  the  docks  and  just  unload  the 
stuff.  And  then  they'd  take  it  down  toward  Ningpo  way  or  south,  I  guess  it 
was,  because  that's  where  they  were  making  their  headquarters  to  start  the 
battle.  And  they  were  getting  all  the  supplies  and  everything  you  can 
possibly  think  of,  tugboats  .  .  . 

KM:  Was  there  any  move  made  to  stop  them? 

HR:  Weil,  how  can  you  stop  them?  When  they  were  in  an  international 
settlement,  there  was  nobody  there  that  had  the  authority.  They  were  just 
taking  advantage  of  it  being  an  international  city  and  moving  their  things 
through,  and  get  out  to  the  Chinese  part,  and  then  they  had  their  battle  and 
took  over.  But  not  the  Shanghai  part;  they  were  taking  over  the  parts 
outside,  the  rural  areas. 

KM:  OK,  getting  ready  to  come  more  internally. 

HR:  Yeah,  well,  that's  when  they  started;  then  of  course  it  got  worse  as 
time  went  on. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  get  homesick  or  miss  your  life  in  America? 

HR:  No,  because  I  didn't  remember  ...  I  was  young  when  I  left  and  I  really 
didn't  remember  too  much  about  living  in  the  States.  And  we  were  always  so 
busy  with  what  we  were  doing  and  going  to  school  that  I  really  .  .  .  The 
only  time  I  ever  was  homesick  was  not  for  the  States;  it  would  be  at 
boarding  school  and  missing  being  home. 

KM:  Missing  your  family. 

HR:  Missing  the  family.  So  it  would  be  great,  we'd  look  forward  to  June 
when  we'd  be  going  home.  Then  by  the  end  of  August,  we'd  be  looking  forward 
to  going  back  to  school,  so  we'd  have  some  children  to  play  with,  because 
there  weren't  very  many  children,  tin  Tsingtaol 

KM:  Basically,  the  life  in  China  was  the  life  that  you  knew. 

HR:  Uh  hmmm. 

KM:  That  was  the  only  .  .  . 

HR:  Yeah,  that's  what  I  was  brought  up  to  ... 

KM:  ...  to  know. 

HR:  To  know.      I  didn't   know  any  different. 

KM:     How  about   your  other   family  members?     Did  your  parents  ever  miss 
America? 
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HR:  I  think  Mother  did  quite  often,  because  her  folks  died  while  she  was  out 
there  and  she  couldn't  get  home,  and  then  various  relatives  would  die  and  it 
would  be  a  month  or  so  before  she  ever  knew  about  it;  and  I  think  she  did 
miss  it  much  more  than  we  did. 

KM:  That  would  be  hard,  !  think. 

HR:  I  think  it  was  quite  hard  on  her. 

KM:  She  never  went  home  for  her  parents'  funeral? 

HR:  No,  she  couldn't.  By  the  time  she  found  about  it,  it  was  too  late.  But 
they  did  go  home  quite  often  and  see  them,  maybe  every  three  or  four  years- 
-her  sisters  and  what  have  you — but  she  never  managed  to  ever  get  back 
there  in  time;  so  I  think  she  felt  it  a  lot,  But  she  enjoyed  living  in  China. 
She  was  very  active  in  woman's  clubs  and  Red  Cross  and  things  like  that. 

KM:  Yeah,  she  was  never  ...  We  talked  about  that  earlier.  She  was  never, 
never  bored  it  sounded  like.  How  about  your  father?  Do  you  think  that  he 
missed  America? 

HR:  No,  he  was  a  very  good  businessman  and  he  enjoyed  it.  He  knew  a  lot  of 
people,  and  he  traveled  a  lot,  and  he  made  quite  a  success  of  his  business, 
and  he  had  everything  he  wanted.  The  times  when  he  came  home,  he  would  see 
his  sisters  and  relatives.  Maybe  it  would  be  every  two  years  or  at  least 
every  three  years  that  he'd  be  on  some  trip,  big  trip. 

KM:  When  they  went  back  to  visit  America,  did  they  usually  go  by  ship? 

HR:  That's  the  only  way.  There  were  no  planes  in  the  beginning.  So,  you 
see,  that  would  take  three  weeks  one  way.  So  half  the  vacation  was  over  in 
traveling  time.   (Laughing) 

KM:  Yes,  if  you  figure  six  weeks  on  a  ship.  Did  your  family  maintain 
contact  with  America  through  letters  or  newspapers?  Were  you  able  to  get  a 
hold  of  American  magazines? 

HR:  Yeah,  oh  we  used  to  get  Time,  and  Mother  always  got  Good  Housekeeping. 
And  then  in  Shanghai  there  was  the  North  Daily  China  News.  It  was  run  by 
Britishers.  And  then  there  was  a  small  American  paper.  I've  forgotten  the 
name  of  it  now.  And  in  Tsingtao  there  was  no  paper,  but  we  got  the 
magazines;  and  the  same  for  Peking.  There  was  a  small  bulletin  put  out  by 
the  Embassy,  weekly,  and  that  was  all  for  the  news. 

KM:  What  was  your  perspective  of  America?  Did  it  seem  like  a  familiar 
place  to  you,  or  did  it  just  seem  like  this  place  way  far  away? 

HR:  I  don't  know.  We  were  interested  in  campaigns  and  presidential  deals, 
and  we  tried  to  get  as  much  information  as  we  could.  I  think  that's  why 
half  the  people  we  knew  took  Time  magazine,  because  that  was  one  way  of 
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finding  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  Then  eventually  when  radios 
really  started  coming  in,  then  we  could  get  news  that  way. 

KM:  Well,  I  think  what  we've  moved  up  to  is  the  Japanese  capture  of 
Shanghai  in  1937,  and  what  do  you  remember  about  that? 

HR:  Well,  at  that  time  I  was  living  in  Hong  Kong,  but  Mother  and  Daddy  and 
Kat  and  Sandy  were  all  there  in  Shanghai,  and  it  was  sort  of  touch  and  go. 
And  Daddy  was  so  worried  because  the  Japanese  planes  were  flying  over  the 
lumber  yard.  He  was  sure  they  were  going  to  drop  some  of  their  bombs  on 
that.  So  anyway,  Mother  and  Kat  came  down  to  Hong  Kong.  He  got  them  out 
as  soon  as  he  could.  And  they  were  down  there  for  at  least  six  weeks  or 
more,  maybe  two  months. 

KM:  What  were  you  doing  in  Hong  Kong? 

HR:  Well,  I  was  married  then,  and  we'd  been  transferred  down  there.  And  we 
were  down  there  almost  a  year,  so  we  had  a  house  there,  a  flat  over  in 
Kowloon,  overlooking  the  cricket  club — cricket  field — and  we  had  a  huge 
veranda,  so  what  we  did  was,  we'd  line  up  cots,  those  folding  cots  used  for 
when  you  camp.  We'd  line  them  up  there,  because  Mother  was  there,  and  Kat, 
and  then  a  friend  of  Kat's,  and  then  some  gal  from  Shanghai  came,  and  so  we 
were  practically  running  a  boarding  house.  There  must  have  been  eight  of 
us;  it  was  a  two  bedroom,  two  bath  flat,  so  the  men  used  the  one  bedroom,  in 
the  thing,  and  all  the  rest  of  us — we  put  Mother  in  the  master  bedroom — and 
the  rest  of  us  slept  out  on  cots  out  on  the  thing,  and  right  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  trouble  in  the  war  going  on  in  Shanghai.  And  at  that  time  Sandy 
was  very  busy,  because  he  was  doing  confidential  cables.  They'd  taken  him 
off  his  job  in  the  commercial  office  and  moved  him  up  there,  because  they 
had  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  cables. 

KM:  He  was  working  for  the  consulate  at  this  time. 

HR:  He  was  working  for  the  consulate,  and  so  anyway  we  were  down  there  for 
the  six  .  .  .  Well,  I  think  it  was  more.   I  think  it  was  maybe  two  or  three 
months,  because  they  started  having  schools  for  all  the  people  that  had 
refugeed  down  there  that  had  children,  because  they  were  stuck.  So  she  went 
over  and  was  teaching  school  in  one  of  the  English  schools  in  Hong  Kong. 

KM:  Your  mother  did  that? 

HR:  No,  Kat. 

KM:  Oh,  Kat  did  that. 

HR:  And  that  friend  of  hers  also  was  a  schoolteacher,  and  so  they  both  went 
and  were  teaching,  which  gave  them  something  to  do  rather  than  just  sit 
around  and  then  also  got  the  kids  back  in  working  condition.  But  Mother 
didn't  go  back  to  Shanghai  for  .  .  .  Well,  she  went  back  for  about  a  month 
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and  then  things  were  still  so  bad  that  she  took  a  trip  and  went  down  to 
South  Africa,  and  she  was  gone  for  about  three  or  four  months. 
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Tape  3,  Side  B 

KM:  Did  your  family  have  any  warning  that  this  was  going  to  happen? 

HR:  The  war? 

KM:   Yeah. 

HR:  Which  one?  You  mean  the  big  war? 

KM:  When  the  Japanese  came  in  1937. 

HR:  Well,  we  knew  that  something  was  happening.  That  was  for  sure.  And 
then  we  also  knew  that  the  World  War  II  was  coming,  because  that  was  the 
time  we'd  been  living  down  in  Hong  Kong.  And  when  the  Hoover  ran  aground 
on  one  of  the  islands  out  beyond  Hong  Kong,  Johnny  and  I  were  on  our  way 
home  on  a  trip.  And  we'd  left  Hong  Kong  and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  I  woke  up,  the  engines  were  stopped,  and  we  were  on  the  Empress  of 
Japan,  and  we  knew  something  was  wrong,  because  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  this  stopping,  and  so  we  got  up  and  went  on  deck  and  there  were 
these  flashlights  all  around  and  a  lot  of  Japanese  warships.  And  we  had 
heard  that — or  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  heard  that — the  Hoover  had  gone 
aground,  so  he  automatically  turned  to  go  over  and  try  see  what  he  could  do, 
and  the  Japanese  warships  just  came  around  and  wouldn't  let  us,  and  then 
they  [authorities  in  Hong  Kong]  found  out  that  they  [Japanese]  had  fortified 
all  those  islands  out  there.  Nobody  had  realized  what  the  Japanese  had  been 
doing,  and  several  of  my  friends  were  on  the  Hoover  and  they  had  quite  a 
time,  because  they  got  them  off  the  ship  which  was  safe  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  and  they  made  them  walk  all  the  way  over  to  the  east  side 
because  they  didn't  want  them  to  see  any  of  the  fortifications.  And  then 
they  had  quite  a  time  getting  any  ships  and  then  eventually  they  brought 
them  into  Hong  Kong  by  Japanese  destroyer  and  gunboats  and  whatever.  They 
wouldn't  let  any  foreign  ships  go  anywhere  near. 

KM:  But  they  didn't  harm  you  in  any  way  or  threaten  you? 

HR:  No,  no  they  didn't,  but  you  just  .  .  .  you  knew,  you  had  the  feeling,  so 
when  we  went  on  the  same  boat  on  the  way,  we  stopped  at  Yokohama — or  Kobi 
first — and  then  we  were  going  to  go  to  Nagasaki  and  they  wouldn't  let  us 
land  there,  because  they  were  building  all  these  huge  battleships  and  things, 
so  everybody  knew  that  the  war  was  coming;  of  course  you  didn't  know  what 
day  or  anything,  but  the  Japanese  were  preparing.  And  also  on  their  kimonos 
in  those  little  circles  that  show  your  rank  or  what  have  you,  they  had  fox 
heads,  which  is  the  sign  of  treachery.   It  was  interesting,  but  of  course  the 
Japanese  knew.  They  were  working  like  mad  to  get  an  army  and  a  navy  and  a 
airforce. 

KM:  They  were  planning. 
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HR:  And  they  had  been  planning  for  a  long  time,  because  when  the  war 
finally  did  break  out,  and  went  on  down  in  Manila,  they  found  there  that  the 
Japanese  were  using  some  Red  Cross  supplies  that  the  Red  Cross  had  given 
them  with  the  big  earthquake  in  Japan  in  '21.  They  had  saved  those  supplies 
and  things  and  were  using  them.   Isn't  that  something?  They  were  still 
labled  with  the  Red  Cross  thing  on  the  packages  and  stuff. 

KM:  That's  amazing. 

HR:  You  know,  hospital  supplies  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  So  you  know 
they'd  been  planning  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

KM:  There  was  some  foresight  there. 

HR:  Oh  yeah. 

KM:  So  your  father  didn't  come  down  to  Hong  Kong. 

HR:  No. 

KM:  He  stayed. 

HR:  He  stayed. 

KM:  Do  your  know  what  happened  while  he  stayed? 

HR:  Well,  the  Japanese  came  in  and  they  bombed  up  the  Whangpoo  River  on 
buildings  and  shipping  and  all  sorts  of  ...  And  there  were  quite  a  few 
newsreels — camera  deals — and  they'd  show  them  bombing.  And  one  of  my 
friends  took  some  really  good  pictures  of  the  .  .  .  She  went  up  on  the  roof 
of  the  Cathay  Hotel  and  took  some  pictures. 

KM:  You're  kidding.  Did  you  ever  see  those  pictures? 

HR:  Yeah,  they  were  good.  Some  of  them  were  in  Life  magazine. 

KM:  Really? 

HR:  Uh  hmmm.  She  just  happened  to  be  there  and  she  thought,  "Well,  might 
as  well  get  some  pictures." 

KM:  Yeah,  history  in  the  making.  That's  incredible  that  she  had,  number  one 
the  foresight  to  do  that,  and  the  courage. 

HR:  Yeah.  Well,  a  lot  of  people  were  standing  on  the  roofs  watching,  and  I 
don't  know  how  they  were  so  stupid.  You  never  know  when  one  of  the  planes 
might  have  gotten  hit  by  some  shrapnel  from  one  of  the  gunboats  or 
something. 

KM:  And  China  had  no  defense  against  this?  What  did  they  do? 
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HR:  Well,  some  of  the  warlords  were  trying  to  fight  the  Japanese  off,  but 
they  didn't  have  much  in  the  way  of  cannons  and  big  supply  of  guns  and 
what-not. 

KM:  They  didn't  have  the  technology  that  the  Japanese  had. 

HR:  No,  nor  did  they  have  their  own  flying  planes.  They  had  some,  and 
that's  why  there  was  quite  a  group  of  young  American  aviators  that  had  come 
out  and  were  in  Hangchow,  and  they  were  training  the  Chinese  pilots  to  fly, 
and  that  was  just  at  that  same  time,  practically. 

KM:  China,  at  that  time,  doesn't  sound  like  it  was  as  industrialized  as  Japan 
was. 

HR:  No,  not  as  much.  And  anyway,  it  didn't  seem  to  be  quite  as  united. 
KM:  Yes,  that's  the  other  thought  that  comes  to  mind. 

HR:  They  just  seemed  to  be  going  about  their  own  business  and  not  worrying. 
Well,  they  probably  didn't  have  the  .  .  .  Well,  see,  the  armies  weren't  ...  it 
wasn't  a  central  army.  It  was  so  split  up,  that  that's  why  Chiang  Kai-shek 
finally  got  some  of  those  warlords  together — other  generals — and  they  did 
eventually  form  a  passable  army.  But  it  wasn't  what  we  would  call  an  army. 
It  was  just  sort  of  a  makeshift  deal,  because  they'd  never  been  trained  to  be 
together. 

KM:  Right.  And  of  course  the  warlords  were  fighting  among  themselves. 
HR:  Well,  they  finally  had  to  give  that  up.   (Laughing) 
KM:  And  unite  under  .  .  . 

HR:  That's  the  one  thing  Chiang  Kai-shek  did  eventually:  got  most  of  them — I 
won't  say  all  of  them — he  did  get  quite  a  group  together. 

KM:  Well,  his  group,  they  were  called  the  Nationalists  weren't  they? 

HR:  Yeah,  uh  hmmm,  but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  all  those  various 
armies  put  together  and  .  .  . 

KM:  .  .  .  disciplined  under  one  .  .  . 

HR:  Yeah,  and  then  get  it  moved  from  one  place  to  another.   It's  a  big 
country. 

KM:  Yeah.  How  long  did  your  father  stay  during  that  time? 
HR:  Well,  are  we  now  up  to  World  War  II  yet? 
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KM:  Well,  yeah,  I'm  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  this  invasion,  what 
ramifications  that  had  on  ... 

HR:  You  mean  this  Japanese  .  .  . 
KM:   Yes. 

HR:  Well,  that  was  actually  like  the  beginning.   It  wasn't  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  but  the  Japanese  were  trying  to  take  over,  and  they  came  up 
into  Tientsin  that  same  time — or  Peking — where  they  had  the  battle  at  Marco 
Polo  Bridge  and  then  they  marched  in  on  Peking.  And  we  were  living  in 
Tientsin  then.  And  everybody  was  scared.   In  Tientsin,  we  could  go  to 
Peking,  but  when  we  went  down,  say,  to  the  station  to  get  on  the  train,  we 
had  to  go  through  Japanese  army — not  headquarters  but  an  inspectiond  deal — 
to  be  allowed  to  get  on  the  train.  And  then  when  we  came  back,  we  had  to 
go  through  it  again,  and  several  people  ran  into  trouble  and  were  knocked 
down. 

KM:  By  the  Japanese? 

HR:  Yeah,  by  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

KM:  These  were  Americans? 

HR:  No,  several  Britishers.   I  don't  remember  any  Americans  being  .  .  .  but  a 
lot  of  the  Britishers  were.  They  couldn't  believe  that  those  little  Japanese 
could  tell  them  what  to  do;  and  instead  of  staying  in  Tientsin  where  they 
belonged,  they'd  be  going  up  to  Peking  and  back.  Well,  we  finally  got  so 
that  most  of  the  Americans  didn't  want  to  go  through  that  bother.  You  never 
knew  what  could  happen,  so  most  of  us  just  stayed  there  in  Tientsin  and  we 
never  went  out  of  the  international  concession.  It  was  stupid  to  take  the 
chance  of  getting  outside  and  then  maybe  run  into  a  battle  or  something. 

KM:  Then  did  you  have  a  certain  area  that  you  felt  protected? 

HR:  Yeah,  it  was  the  international  concession.  And  there  was  the  French  and 
the  Italians;  and  the  old  German  concession  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
British;  and  that  had  been  added  to  the  British  concession;  and  it  was  all 
twenty  blocks  one  way  and  forty  blocks  the  other  way.  So  the  downtown  part 
of  Tientsin — the  foreign  settlement  type — we  would  stay  in  that  area. 

KM:  And  that  was  safe. 

HR:  And  you  were  safe  in  there,  because  we  had  the  U.S.  Marines  and  the 
British  army;  and  then  there  was  some  Navy;  and  then  the  Italians  had 
Marines,  so  there  was  small  groups  of  foreign  military. 

KM:  So  you  felt  pretty  protected. 
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HR:  Well,  we  felt  passably  safe  until  it  got  so  bad  that  .  .  .  And  then  when 
World  War  II  started,  then  the  Japanese  just  kept  sort  of  bringing  more 
Japanese  over,  more  soldiers  into  China.  And  so  when  we  got  in  the  war, 
then  we  were — all  of  them,  the  American  women  and  children — were  told  by 
the  consulate  to  leave.  And  they  sent  three  ships  out — all  Matson  liners — 
for  us  to  go  home  on.  And  lots  of  the  women  wouldn't  go. 

KM:  Really? 

HR:  Well,  they  wanted  to  stay.  They  were  having  a  nice  life.   It  was  fun, 
and  who  wanted  to  go  and  take  a  couple  or  two  or  three  children  home  and 
leave  their  husbands  behind?  So  that's  why  so  many  American  women  were 
caught  there,  because  they  wouldn't  leave. 

KM:  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  that  they  asked  the  women  or 
advised  them  to  leave? 

KR:  We  came,  Mother  and  I  came  home  in  '40,  late  '40. 

KM:  When  you  say  "came  home,"  came  to  America? 

HR:  We  came  to  the  States,  uh  hmm. 

KM:  Where  did  you  come  when  you  came  to  America? 

HR:  Well,  first  Mother  was  in  Shanghai,  and  the  boat  went  to  Shanghai,  and 
then  it  came  up  to  Tientsin  or  rather  Taku  Bar,  because  no  ships  could  get 
up  the  river,  and  then  it  went  from  there  to  Chingwantao,  so  we  left.  They 
ran  a  special  train  from  Tientsin  down  to  Chingwantao  which  was  about  four 
hours,  four  or  five  hour  ride,  and  then  they  had  little  boats  that  took  us 
out  to  the  ship,  and  it  was  the  Mariposa.  And  Mother  was  on  it  with  her 
dog,  and  we  finally  got  on.  We  left  early  in  the  morning,  eight  o'clock  or 
so.  We  finally  got  on  board  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
from  there  it  came  straight  home,  I  think.  And  then  one  boat,  the  Monterey. 
went  from  Shanghai  down  to  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  several  of  those  ports  and 
then  came  back  to  the  States.  And  then  one  went  to  Japan  and  picked  up 
American  women  and  children. 

KM:  So  you  and  Kat  and  your  mother  .  .  . 

HR:  No,  Kat  didn't  come.  She  came  later. 

KM:  Oh,  she  stayed? 

HR:  She  stayed  until  early  Spring  of  '41. 

KM:  Why  did  she  stay? 

HR:  Because  she  was  teaching  school  and  she  felt  that  she  might  as  well 
stay,  so  she  stayed  with  Daddy  in  our  house. 
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KM:  How  did  your  mother  feel  about  that? 

HR:  Well,  Daddy  said  that  he  wanted  Mother  to  go,  and  if  Kat  wanted  to  go 
to  school  and  teach,  keep  on,  well,  that  was  all  right;  but  then  she  came  out. 
I  think  she  came  out  in  April,  came  home  to  the  States. 

KM:  Your  father  and  Sandy  stayed. 

HR:  They  stayed. 

KM:  What  were  you  thinking  when  you  left? 

HR:  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  leave.  You  know,  all  my  friends  are  there  and  I 
hadn't  lived  in  the  States  for  a  long  time  since  college  days,  and  it  was 
nice  to  come,  but  then  you  didn't  know  if  you'd  ever  get  back.  You  didn't 
know  if  you'd  ever  see  your  husbands  or  father,  you  know.  It  was  really 
quite  a  wrench. 

KM:  What  did  you  bring  with  you  when  you  left? 

HR:  Well,  we  were  allowed  trunks,  but  we  weren't  allowed  to  bring  very  much. 

KM:  Clothes,  maybe? 

HR:  You  could  bring  all  your  clothes,  and  I  brought  .  .  .  What  we  did,  we 
closed  down  our  house  in  Tientsin,  and  we  had  everything  packed  into  a  van 
that  they  put  on  the  ships,  and  that  was  sent  home  and  put  in  storage.  But 
Mother  didn't  get  hardly  any  of  her  things  out,  because  when  the  Japanese 
came  in,  they  just  took  over. 

KM:   And  so  she  couldn't  .  .  . 

HR:  And,  well,  you  see,  Daddy  was  there,  but  he  was  interned,  and  the  Italian 
consul  general  moved  into  our  apartment.  And  Daddy  was  glad  to  have  him  in 
there,  because  he  thought  he'd  be  able  to  save  some  of  the  things.  But  when 
Daddy  went  back,  there  was  only  the  baby  grand.  They'd  taken  the  legs  off 
and  all  the  strings  out  of  it.  And  then  there  was  the  grandfather  clock,  and 
they'd  taken  all  the  innards  out  of  that.  And  there  was  nothing,  they'd 
taken  everything  else  out  of  the  house. 

KM:  The  Japanese. 

HR:  Yeah. 

KM:  Explain  the  internment. 

HR:  Well,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  have  to  through  it.  At  least,  talking  about  Daddy 
and  being  interned,  he  was  allowed  to  stay  in  his  apartment  until  they  .  .  . 
What  they  did,  they  had  the  Asama  Maru  came  down  from  Japan  with  all  the 
embassy  people  and  consular  people  from  Japan,  and  then  it  came  down  to 
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Shanghai  and  it  took  all  the  consular  people  off.  And  Sandy  said  he  wouldn't 
come  home  unless  Daddy  could  come.  And  Daddy'd  been  sick.  He'd  had  a  slight 
heart  attack  from,  I  guess  all  the  worry  and  what  have  you.  And  so  they 
finally  gave  Daddy  permission  to  come  with  Sandy,  so  then  that's  when  they 
came  home.  They  came  down  to  Lourenco  Marques,""1  and  that's  when  Sandy 
went  on  up  to  Johannesburg  and  all  the  way  up  to  Teheran  and  into  Moscow, 
and  most  of  that  he  flew.  But  Daddy  changed  in  Lourenco  Marques  onto  the 
Gripsholm.  and  it  was  the  first  Gripsholm.  and  he  came  home;  and  they 
stopped  at  Rio,  then  they  went  into  New  York  and  debarked  there.  And  that 
was  all  the  consular  people  and  their  families  and  the  families  that  hadn't 
gone  on  the  original  ships. 

KM:  So  eventually  all  Americans  and  British  left  China. 

HR:  Not  all,  because  that  last  ship  that  went  out,  the  Asama  Maru.  carried 
all  the  consular  people,  the  American  consular  people.  Well,  the  British  had 
done  the  same,  but  then  you  see,  when  the  Japanese  came  in  there  were  all 
these  women  and  children  and  people  that  wouldn't  go  home,  so  they  were 
taken  over  in  just  warehouses,  and  they  set  up  iron  beds  or  cots  or  what 
have  you,  and  they  all  just  lived  in  one. 

KM:  The  people  who  were  left  were  just  placed  in  these  warehouses. 

HR:  Yeah. 

KM:  And  they  weren't  allowed  to  stay  in  their  homes? 

HR:  No,  they  made  them  move  out  of  their  homes,  and  they  could  pack  a 
suitcase  or  something.  And  that's  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  Manila, 
the  Philippines.  They  were  allowed  one  quart  of  water  a  day,  and  that  was 
for  bathing,  drinking.  And  they  just  .  .  .  They  ate  slop.  And  this  is  one 
thing  that  makes  me  disillusioned  and  disgusted:  here  we  are  just  passed  a 
law  that  we're  going  take  care  of,  give  the  Japanese  that  were  interned  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  Well,  I  know  they  were  and  I  feel  sorry  for  them. 
They  were  interned.  But  at  least  they  were  fed,  and  kept  warm,  and  clothed, 
and  housed  the  whole  time.  Whereas  the  people  in  China,  in  Philipines,  in 
Japan,  some  of  them  were  tortured;  they  didn't  get  adequate  food;  they  nearly 
froze  to  death;  and  lots  and  lots  of  them  died.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  out, 
and  they  lost  twenty  and  thirty  and  forty  and  fifty  pounds.   I  know  two  or 
three  gals,  one  of  them  came  out,  she  weighed  sixty  pounds,  and  nobody  ever 
expected  her  to  live,  but  she  did.  And  a  lot  of  them  had  to  be  carried  out. 

KM:  How  and  when  did  they  finally  leave? 

HR:  That's  one  thing  I  can't  remember.  Some  of  them  had  to  stay  interned 
right  till  the  war  ended  and  then  they  were  let  out,  but  then  where  do  you 
go?  Their  houses  .  .  .  They  had  no  homes  to  go  to  or  anything,  so  then  they 
had  to  come  home  [United  States!.  They  had  to  send  more  ships  out  to  bring 
the  people  home. 
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KM:  So  some  of  those  people  stayed  in  those  warehouses  the  whole  time 
World  War  II  was  going  on. 

HR:  Uh  hmmm.  And  it  was  terrible.  At  least  in  Shanghai  you  had  hot 
weather  and  cold  weather  and  medium.  But  down  in  Manila  it  was  so  hot,  and 
then  they  moved  them  from  Manila  to  Santo  Tomas  and  then  various  other 
places.  And  the  Japanese,  they  just  ruled  the  roost. 

KM:  So,  what  did  your  family  lose  in  Shanghai?  They  couldn't  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  furniture  they  brought  home. 

HR:  Well,  two  or  three  pieces  of  furniture  is  all  they  brought  home,  that 
Mother  could  bring  home  that  time  on  the  Mariposa.  And  she  brought  a 
couple  of  little  rugs  or  something. 

KM:   That's  all? 

HR:  And  she  brought  her  silverware,  not  the  coffee  serving  and  the  tea 
serving,  but  she  brought  her  sterling.  And  she  brought  that  picture  of 
Grandfather,  but  that's  about  all.  But  see,  luckily  I  had  had  warning  enough 
when  I  left,  and  so  Johnny  didn't  want  to  stay  on  in  the  house.  He  was 
going  to  move  to  a  hotel,  so  we  just  had  them  put  all  our  stuff  in  the  big 
crate  deal,  and  shipped  it  home. 

KM:  So  you  came  with  some  of  your  furnishings. 

HR:  So  that  went  to  New  York  and  then  it  was  signed  up  in  Johnny's  name. 
And  so  when  Daddy  came  to  New  York  from  the  Gripsholm.  he  went  over  and 
talked  to  the  warehouse  people,  and  he  wanted  to  have  it  shipped  to  Tacoma. 
Well,  he  couldn't  because  it  was  in  Johnny's  name,  and  if  he  didn't  pay  the 
bill  for  two  years  on  it,  then  it  would  be  sold  at  auction.  And  so  Daddy  got 
the  head  man  there  to  promise  to  let  us  know  if  the  thing  hadn't  been  paid. 
And  so  we  got  a  phone  call  from  New  York  saying  that  no  bill  had  been  paid 
on  the  storage,  on  the  van  thing  for  the  two  years,  and  if  we  wanted  they 
would  ship  it,  if  I  would  pay  the  bill.  So  I  paid  the  bill  and  the  shipping, 
and  finally  in  about  1943  I  got  the  furniture  and  my  silver.  Everything  was 
in  it,  except  clothes. 

KM:  That's  miraculous,  though,  that  you  managed  ...  I  mean  especially  after 
having  just  heard  that  story  that  you  ended  up  with  anything  at  all.  And 
your  parents,  then,  lost  everything. 

HR:  Everything.  But  it  isn't  so  much  losing  everything.  It's  to  get  back  to 
the  Japanese  people  being  paid  for  being  interned.  Nobody  was  ever  paid  for 
being  interned  in  China.  That's  just  a  thing  of  war. 

KM:  I  was  going  to  say,  that's  just  one  of  the  by-products. 

HR:  So  I  think  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  that  are  very  bitter 
about  that  new  law  that's  gone  through. 
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KM:  Understandably. 

HR:  Can't  lose  everything  and  be  happy. 

KM:  Did  you  ever  have  any  contact  with  people  who  had  made  it  through  the 
three  or  four  years  in  one  of  the  Japanese  internment  warehouses?  What 
kinds  of  stories  did  they  tell  you? 

HR:  Well,  one  of  my  best  friends  was  caught  in  Manila,  and  he  was  there  the 
whole  time  right  from  the  very  beginning,  because  he  was  on  his  way  through. 
And  what  they  did,  they  put  the  Americans  in  one  internment  camp  and  the 
British  in  another,  and  he  said  that  they  just  ...  It  was  terrible:  no 
privacy,  no  nothing;  but  that  each  person  tried  to  do  something  like  teaching 
the  children  or  supervising  the  toilets  and  the  washing  facilities  and  trying 
to  find  something  to  eat  that  was  edible  besides  the  junk  they  got,  so  that 
they  tried  to  ...  Each  person  tried  to  do  some  kind  of  work  to  keep 
themselves  busy  and  to  be  helpful. 

KM:  To  organize. 

HR:  Organize  the  situation,  as  it  were.  And  really  it  was  sort  of  shocking 
when  the  people  did  finally  get  home.  Everybody  had  a  different  story: 
something  had  happened  or  they  got  beaten  up  or  something.  But  it  was 
really  a  very  cruel  deal,  but  actually  half  of  the  people  could  have  avoided 
it  if  they'd  been  foresighted  enough.  And  I  didn't  want  to  go,  you  know.  I 
said,  "I'll  go  in  the  spring."  "No,"  he  says,  "you  go  now  and  take  your 
mother." 

KM:  But  now,  Sandy  and  your  father,  fortunately,  didn't  end  up  in  one  of 
these  awful  warehouse  places. 

HR:  No,  you  see  Sandy  being  a  consular  officer,  they  put  all  the  American 
consular  people  in  the  Cathay,  no,  .  .  .  I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it. 
Anyway,  the  mansions.   It  was  a  big  apartment  in  the  French  concession,  an 
apartment  building  in  the  French  concession,  and  so  they  all  went  there.  And 
Daddy  stayed  in  his  apartment  as  long  as  he  could  and  then  he  moved  in  with 
Sandy,  but  only  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  they  got  on  the  boat  and  came 
home.  And  then  all  those  consular  people  were  .  .  .  The  women  and  children 
came  home,  and  the  men  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
needed  consular  people. 

KM:  And  that's  when  Sandy  left  and  went  through  South  Africa  and  Teheran 
and  then  went  into  Moscow,  and  that's  when  he  ...  I'm  kind  of  seeing  a  fork 
in  the  road,  because  that's  when  he  connected  with  .  .  . 

HR:  Yeah,  with  Tania.  See,  because  they  took  that  whole  planeload  of 
consular  officers,  and  they  flew  them  from  Lourenco  Marques  to  Johannesburg 
and  then  all  the  way  on  up  till  they  got  to  Teheran,  and  then  they  shipped 
them  off  to  different  places. 
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KM:  So  he  was  still  working,  officially  working,  for  the  American  consulate. 

HR:  Yeah.  And  then  that's  why  they  needed  people  in  Moscow,  so  I  think  four 
or  five  of  the  people  from  Shanghai  went  up  to  Moscow. 

KM:  I  see  almost  a  whole  new  story. 

HR:  Yeah,  with  complete  different  things. 

KM:  You've  never  gone  back  to  China. 

HR:  I  don't  want  to  go  back.  That  was  home.  And  anyway,  it's  so  changed 
now  that  .  .  .  completely  different. 

KM:  Do  you  keep  up  with  reading  about  China? 
HR:   Yeah. 

KM:  How  do  you  connect  with  it?  Do  you  just  read  about  it  or  talk  to 
people  who  go? 

HR:  Uh  hmmm,  read  about  it.  There's  been  an  awful  lot  written  in  the  last 
few  years  on  China.  And  there's  been  a  lot  of  people  from  out  here  that've 
gone  back  to  China. 

KM:  But  you  said  earlier  that  you  don't  want  to  go  because  you  know  it  will 
be  different. 

HR:  Uh  hmmm.  It's  always  hard  to  go  and  see  something  that  you  remember 
with  such  delight,  and  to  go  there  and  find  it's  just  dirty  and  a  mess  and 
not  like  it  used  to  be. 

KM:  Do  you  ever  miss  it? 

HR:  Yeah,  a  lot.  But  I  got  good  memories. 

KM:  What  do  you  miss  about  it  the  most? 

HR:  Just,  you  know,  makes  me  sort  of  homesick  sometimes,  go  for  a  walk  or 
do  something. 

KM:  Have  you  ever  seen  pictures  of  places  that  you  remember  and  maybe  now 
they're  all  built  up?  Like  maybe  you  remember  a  part  that  was  a  forest  or 
something  and  now  it's  a  highrise? 

HR:  Well,  that  has  gone  on  all  over.  The  thing  is,  you  see,  with  Peking 
where  that  Tiananmen  Square  is,  a  part  of  that  was  in  the  British  Embassy 
grounds,  and  part  of  it  was  a  road  and  a  what-not  and  a  what-not  to  the 
Forbidden  City.  And  they've  taken  in  the  however  many  miles  it  is  there  that 
was  .  .  .  Part  of  it  was  private  property,  and  they  just  knocked  down  the 
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buildings  and  made  this  huge  square.  It  was  a  large  parade  ground,  etcetera, 
when  we  were  there,  and  then  they  just  kept  .  .  .  After  Mao  got  in  and  then 
they  just  kept  moving  all  these  other  buildings  out  till  they  made  this 
enormous  square.  And  I  know  exactly  where  it  is. 

KM:  Is  it  hard  to  look  at  pictures?  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this:  when  you 
look  at  pictures  of  China,  do  they  look  familiar  and  you  can  say,  "Oh  yeah,  I 
remember  .  .  ." 

HR:  Well,  some  of  them,  uh  hmmm,  like  when  you  always  see  the  one  facing 
the  Tienanmen  Square  where  the  big  picture  of  Mao,  that  was  the  entrance 
originally  to  the — still  is — to  the  Forbidden  City.  But  also  on  that  square 
when  it  was  a  smaller  deal,  there  were  two  big  pilo  things,  arches — 
conquering  archways — so  that  it  didn't  look  so  big  in  those  days,  because  of 
these  two  big  arches  that  you  all  had  to  go  through  to  get  to  that  entry. 
So  when  you  see  it  now,  it  doesn't  look  like  the  original  deal,  because  there 
were  these  two  huge,  almost  like  guard  temples  or  something.  And  now  when 
you  look,  there's  just  that  big  pinky-red  building,  and  everything  on  that  has 
changed  to  some  extent.  They've  built  up,  putting  carfields  in  and  what  have 
you.  Now  it  takes,  I  think,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  into  Peking  from  the 
airport. 

KM:  I  don't  know  if  you  can  answer  this  question,  but  it  was  something  I 
was  thinking  about  on  the  way  down  here.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese 
people's  lives  are  better  under  a  Communist  government? 

HR:  Well,  I  think  there's  less  poverty.   I  mean  real  poverty,  poverty.  At 
least  they  have  communes  and  all  of  that  where  they  don't  have  the  family 
life  that  they  had  always  relied  on  and  lived  up  to  the  ancestor  worship. 
That's  gone,  but  at  least  with  the  communes  more  of  them  are  getting  a 
better  diet  and  all  that.  But  the  only  thing  that  I  think  is  so  wrong  is 
they've  moved  people  from  the  cities  out  into  the  country,  and  they've  taken- 
-where  there  were  brains  or  people  knew  how  to  do  jewelery  and  porcelains 
and  carvings  and  stuff — and  they've  moved  the  people  away  from  their 
environment.  And  so  that's  why  they're  sort  of,  to  my  mind,  lost  now  that 
they  can't  get  back  into  the  knack  of  doing  beautiful  artwork.  They've  lost 
it,  and  in,  I  would  say,  probably  another  ten  or  twelve  or  twenty  years, 
they'll  have  it  back  again,  but  there  was  nobody  to  train  the  apprentices. 
All  of  this  had  been  carried  down  for  generations.  You  were  an  apprentice 
for  so  many  years.  You  started  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  until  you  worked 
into  .  .  .  And  now  suddenly  there  was  nothing  there. 

KM:  Yeah,  I  mean  if  the  cycle's  broken  .  .  . 

HR:  It  was  the  end.  I  think  to  the  educated  Chinamen  it  was  a  terrific 
shock  to  the  whole  country  and  the  people  to  make  such  an  abrupt  change. 

KM:  It's  like  some  things  were  gained  but  so  much  was  lost. 
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HR:  Yeah.  But  I  do  think  the  health  situation  is  better  now,  because  they 
have  the  traveling  nurses  that  go  all  through  the  countryside  and 
everything.  Well,  people  before  that  had  never  seen  anything  .  .  .  Maybe 
they'd  go  to  the  town  and  get  a  few  herbs  or  something  from  the  herb  doctor 
and  that  was  it.  At  least  they're  getting  innoculations  and  all  that,  what 
we  consider  essential  for  health. 

KM:  What  effect  did  growing  up  in  China  have  on  you? 
HR:   Effect? 

KM:  Yeah,  I  mean  as  an  adult  now,  how  do  you  think  that  growing  up  in  China 
has  .  .  .  ? 

HR:  Well,  I  think  I  learned  an  awful  lot  more  than  most  American  children 
over  here  would  learn,  because  we  were  living  in  international  settlements 
and  with  different  types  of  people  and  different  cultures  and  everything.  I 
think  it  made  my  mind  more  open.   I  was  interested  in  lots  more  things, 
because  I  started  collecting  stamps  when  I  was  eight,  and  I  started 
collecting  snuff  bottles  when  I  was  nine,  and  I  kept  both  of  those  up  until  I 
left  China.  I  think  it  broadened  my  outlook  and,  to  my  mind,  it  was  a 
wonderful  experience  and  so  different  from  living  here  in  the  States. 

KM:  Do  you  feel  any  different  from  people  who,  say,  grew  up  their  whole 
lives  in  America?  Do  you  ever  talk  with  people? 

HR:  I  think  it  broadened  my  outlook,  and  I  think  an  awful  lot  of  people  here 
in  the  States  are  very  narrowminded. 

KM:   (Laughing)  Tunnel-vision. 

HR:  Yeah.  And  I  think  that  you  just  had  to — if  you  wanted  to  get  along — 
you  just  had  to  expand  with  them,  with  what  you  were  meeting  up  with.  And, 
to  my  mind,  I  think  it  was  a  ...  I'm  glad  I  had  the  experience.  Lots  of 
things  weren't  too  nice,  but  it  was  different  and  it  was  interesting.   It  was 
fun  to  go  through  all  the  old  temples  and  see  how  they  did  things  and  meet 
the  different  types  of  people  and  the  different  types  of  Chinese,  like  the 
Northerners  and  the  middle  section  of  China  and  Southerners.  Well,  the 
Northerners  are  all  mostly  tall,  and  the  middle  ones  are  medium  sized,  and 
the  Cantonese  and  the  Southern  people  are  small.  And  I  used  to  be  able  to 
almost  tell  people  from  what  provinces  they  came  from.  Meeting  them,  I'd 
say,  "Oh,  are  you  from  so  and  so?"  "Yeah.  How'd  you  know?"  And  a  lot  of 
people  here  still  don't  know  the  difference  between  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese 
or  a  Vietnamese.  And  it  did  broaden  my  mind  so  that  I  could  tell  right  off 
the  bat  whether  it  was  Japanese  or  Korean  or  ...  well,  just  like  here,  the 
different  types  of  Americans. 

KM:  But  that  is  almost  more  when  you  hear  them  speak,  don't  you  think? 

HR:  Yes. 
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KM:     Because  of   the  dialect.      I'm  not   not   sure  that   if   I  just    looked  .   .   . 
HR:     You  mean  here? 

KM:     Yeah,   in  America.      I'm  not   sure   that   if  twenty  Americans  were  lined  up 
that   I  could   figure  out   .   .   . 

HR:     Well,   you  wouldn't   know,   but   I  think  now  there's  not   as  much   immigration 
as  there  was  before.     And   in  some  of  the  big  cities  you  used  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  different   people.      I  don't  know,   I  really  think  that   we  were  very 
lucky,   because  we  weren't   confined   to  a  mission  or  anything   like  that.      We've 
traveled  all  over,  we  lived  in  various   ports,   and  I  think  it   made   for 
something  that's   lost,   probably  never  happen  again.      Maybe   it   will. 

KM:     This  next   question  I  have,   I  think  you've  just   answered  it   and  that   is 
the  most   positive  benefit   from  your  twenty- three  years  in  China. 

HR:     Well,   I  just   think  it   helped  me  to  get   along  with  people. 

KM:      (Ending)     Our  interview  ends  here.      I  started  to  change  tapes,   but   Aunt 

Jiggs   felt   she  had  offerred  as   much  information  as  possible.  I  am   thrilled 

to  have  her  memories  of  growing  up  in  China  on  tape.     Thank  you  Jiggs   for 
your   time  and  patience. 
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Endnotes 

1  Tippy  had  his  own  handwoven  Indian  blanket   made  by   the  Shoshone  American 
Indians  in  Northeastern  Washington,   which  he  used  all  his   life.     Tippy  died   in 
Tsingtao  at   age   15   of  heartworms. 

-There  was  an  Astor  House  Hotel  in  Shanghai  and  one  in  Tientsin,   both  built 
in  the  early   1900's,     They  were  very  nice  hotels,   built   and  run  by  the  British. 

^Soochow  Creek  runs   into  the  Whangpoo  River. 

^Dorothy  Pray  is  now  Mrs.   J.   Paul  Barringer  on  whose  ranch  in  Coconino 
County,   Arizona  is   the   famous  meteor  crater.     The  crater,   4,150   feet   wide  and  570 
feet  deep,   was   created  when  a  meteorite  struck  the  earth  approximately  50,000 
years  ago.     The  U.S.  Government   leases   the  site  of   the  meteor  crater  for  a 
tourist  attraction  and   for  ongoing  scientific  studies. 

sThe  Wagon  Lits,   literally  meaning  "sleeping  rooms,"  is  a  French  Hotel  built 
in  the  late   1890's.     Kat   climbed  up  onto  the  roof   from   the  attic  just   for   fun 
once,   much  to  the  incredulity  of   the  Chinese  down  on  the  street. 

sThe  kongs   were  made  out  of  mud  and  had  a  dark  brown  glaze  with  dragons 
or   fish  imprinted  on  them.     Out   in  the  country,  kongs  were  buried  until  their 
bowls  were  just   level  with  the  ground.     The  bowls  were  then   filled  with  human 
excrement   which,   after  a  period  of  time,   was   used   to   fertilize  the  land.     That's 
why  we  couldn't   eat   any  fruits  or  vegetables  raw. 

"The  Morrison  Street  Bazaar  was  much  like  a   fair.      Part   of   it   was  held 
indoors;   part   of  it   was  held  outdoors.      It   had  a   fish  and  pet   shop  and  everything 
else  under  the  sun. 

SA  hutung   is  a  narrow  street   or  alleyway,   unpaved.     Some  are  so  narrow,   two 
rickshaws  cannot   pass  abreast. 

""After   the  original  American  consulate  was  condemned,   the  Kalie  Hotel  was 
refurbished   for  the  American  Consulate  General.      It   was  a  big  building  with 
apartments   for  all  of  the  help. 

10In  the  old  days,   you  could  only  get   up  to  Kuling  by  sedan  chair  or  by 
walking.     At   one  point   in  the  journey,   there  were  one  thousand  steps  straight   up. 
So  while  the  front   two  carriers   were  waiting  for  the  back  two  carriers  to  come 
around  the  bend,  you  were  susupended  in  the  air  over  at   least   a  thousand   foot 
drop. 

^Flossells1  was  a  cafe  run  by  Germans  and  actually  had  sundaes,   sodas,   and 
bakery  items.     We  loved  to  go  there  and  get   meringues. 
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1 2Terrill  and,  John  Quincy  Adams,   originally   from  Amarillo,  Texas,   both   lived 
in  Seattle,  Washington  after  World  War  II. 

|T'There  was  also  a  railway  station  with  rails  and  trains   connecting 
Tsingtao  with  Tsinanfu   in  the  Shantung  Province. 

"*The  British  used  the  Chinese  badly,   treating  them  like  slaves.     At   the 
British  mills,   the  Chinese  worked  six  days  a  week  from  6:00   a.m.   to  6:00   p.m.   and 
were  given  no  vacations. 

lsFoochow  is  located  in  Southern  China  in  the  Fukien  Province. 

ie;Yurts  are  rounded  tentlike  dwellings  made  of  hides  used  by   the  nomadic 
Mongols   in  central  Asia. 

1 'First,   second,   or  third  place  prizes  were  awarded  the  owners  of   the 
horses. 

lsThe  Shanghai  Club  was  a  British  club. 

1 -""Actually,   there  were   four  clubs.     The  fourth  was  the  Yacht  Club.      It   was 
very  small  with  twenty  or  so  members.     We  had  a  20-24   foot   sailboat,   but   I 
couldn't   sail  it   alone  until  I  was   twelve. 

20Dr.  Perron's  was  an  American  hospital  where  Mother  ended  up.     There  was 
also  a  French  hospital,  as  well  as  a  large  British  one. 

21  The  chaffeur  was   in  France  during  World  War  I,   because  an  army  of  Chinese 
coolies  had  been  sent   over  to  dig  trenches.      In  due  course,   the  chaffeur  and  his 
wife  had  a  baby  boy,   a  great   joy.     The  cook  kept   buying  eggs  and  Mother  couldn't 
figure  out   how  we  used  so  many.      She  found  out   the  day  after  Junior  arrived, 
when  she  was  presented  with  a  plate   full  of  bright   red  eggs,  hard  boiled,   luckily. 
Coloring  eggs  bright   red  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  son  has  been  a  Chinese 
tradition   for   thousands  of  years. 

2:2They  were  paid  around   15-20   "Mex"  dollars  a  month.     These  were  big,   round 
silver  dollars  made  in  Mexico   for  the  Chinese  government. 

23Both  Hangchow  and  Soochow  were  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

2ASotheby's  is  a  London  auction  house  with  a  branch   in  Los  Angeles. 

2SPu-Yi,  heir  to  the  Chinese  throne,  was  imprisoned  and  later  sent  up  to 
Mukden  to  rule  Manchuria  under  Japanese  supervision  when  he  came  of  age.  He 
gave  up  the  throne  on  February  12,  1912.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Manchu  rulers. 

26The  Lungfusoo  was  an  old  temple  with  lots  of  grounds. 
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"-'^Phillip  Andover  Academy  is  a  prep  school  in  Massachussetts. 

-sThe  Han  Dynasty  flourished  from  206  B.C.  to  220  A.D.,  and  the  Wei  Dynasty 
from  220  A.D.  to  489  A.D. 

••"-'A  French  lady,  learning  and  collecting  for  a  museum,  would  come  to  the 
American  consulate  in  Tientsin  once  a  week  from  Peking  and  give  us  Ea  group  of 
ten  American  women]  lessons  in  Chinese  art. 

-•°After  the  burial,  the  figures  and  paper  money,  etc.  were  burned  on  the 
grave  to  lighten  the  deceased's  way  to  Heaven. 

31 1  remember  now:  Yang  Shih  Chi. 

-'"-'Sandy  was  diagnosed  with  tuberculosis,  so  he  stayed  home  a  year  and  had 
tutors.  After  a  year's  treatment,  he  was  back  riding,  swimming,  sailing,  etc. 

-*:-:A  piza  was  like  a  small,  flat  boat  on  runners.  It  was  used  on  the  canals 
when  the  ice  was  thick  enough,  usually  from  December  through  February. 

-:-"»Louren$o  Marques  is  located  above  Durban  in  South  Africa. 
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Shanghai 

Peking 

Shanghai 

Kuling 

Tsingtao 

United  States 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 

Hong  Kong 

Tientsin,  Peking, 

United  States 


Chronology  of  Residences  in  China 

September  1917  to  June  1918 
June  1918  to  September  1918 
September  1918  to  June  1919 
June  1919  to  June  1920 
June  1920  to  September  1927 
September  1927  to  September  1931 
May  1931  to  June  1934 
August  1934  to  April  1937 
May  1937  to  December  1937 
Mukden   March  1938  to  November  1940 
December  1941  to  present 
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